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WELTHEN WE BEGAN a gradual, 
methodical conversion to the metric 


' "system eight years ago, beginning with 
scientific articles and supplement maps, we 
expected resistance but mot the vehemence 
of some of the complaints. We were called 
“pinko Commies, un-American, and trai- 
tors," 05 well as “just plain stupid." 

Notevervone was against us, but as usual 
our critics were more vociferous than our 
supporters—by a wide margin. Since 1981 
we've recerved close to 400 letters of com- 
plaint, versus only 29 in support of metric. 
In that same time 73 members (out of more 
than ten million) have resigned in anger. 

Tt was a case of shooting the messenger 
who brings bad news. Fewotus were thrilled 
by the need to learn new ways of measuring, 
butit was obvious that change we must 

Every nation in the world has adopted or 
is now committed to metric except three— 
Burma, Brunei, and the United States. The 
Olympics, asin Los Angeles last year, are run 
entirely in metric. Our national parks now 
use both miles and kilometers on signs. Be- 
cause of NATO, our Department of Defense 
is moving to full metric standardization. 

Asis usually the case when our purses are 
endangered, we listen very carefully. What 
we are hearing is that the European Eco- 
nomic Community has set a 1989 deaclline 
forall imports lo beentirely metric. In Japan 
metric must now be wsed in all commercial 
transactions: Sixteen percent of the 1,000 
leading U. 5. firms have reported losses for 
failure to supply in metric, 

The result: “Pinko Commies” aren't the 
only ones hearing the metric message. 

General Motors cars are almost 100 per- 
cent metric, Chrysler 70 percent, Ford 50 
percent, Seventy-one percent of the Fortune 
500 companies manufacturté a metric 
product. Forty percent of the wrenches now 
sold by Sears, Roebuck are metric. 

For those like myself who still haven't 
fully converted their brains to metric, the 
GEOGRAPHIC will continue to use metric 
Where appropriate and give customary 
U. §. equivalents when feasible. 

Despite claims to the contrary, the dino- 
saursdid nol goaway overnight, nor will the 
Older standards. The world has learned to 
live without dinosaurs. In time we'll all 
learn to live with metric. 
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Fed by successive secsons of record snowmelt 
and rain, the Great Salt Lake overspreads its 
desert basin, threatening the handiwork of 
mon Rick Gore and Jim Richardson report 
On @ coOmmmuin? crisis. 


U.S.-Mexican Border: 

Life on the Line 720 
Despite illegal crossings, drug smuggling, 
and neighborly tensions, life.along the border 
brings benefits to both nations. Mork Kramer 
ond Danny Lehman travel the line from the 
Pacific to the Gulf of Mexico, 


Return of Java's Wildlife 750 
A century after the eruption. of Krokatau dev- 
astated a wide swath of the Javanese main- 
land, Dieter and Mary Plage find ther plant 
ond animal life has returned in abundance to 
anorea left desolate, now a national park. 


Along Afghanistan's 

War-torn Frontier TT2 
Dering the border, Debra Denker and Steve 
MeCurry join Afghans who fight and those 
who flee in a stalemated wor that hes killed 
countless civilians and forced a. quarter ofthe 
population into extle. 


Fair Skies for the 

Cayman Islands 798 
Ina Caribbean mecca for scuba divers, finan- 
ciers, and tourists, Peter Benchley and David 
Doubilet meet an island people in touch with 
their past and pionning a bright future. 


COVER: Haunting eves and a tattered gar- 
ment tell the plight of a girl who fled her 
notive Afghanistan for a refugee camp in 
Pakistan. Photograph by Steve McCurry. 
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THE RISING GREAT SALT LAKE 





By RICK GORE 


ce Ware 


All 


Photographs by JIM RICHARDSON 


NW FEBRUARY OF 1955, a5 below-zero temperatures 
grip Utah's Great Salt Lake, Idrive out from Salt Lake 
City on Interstate 80 until I see the Moorish spires of 


, 


Saltair emerging like an improbable mirage. Over the 








past Year | have made this dmve offen For one thing, 

Saltair symbolizes a bygone glory on the Great Salt 
Lake. Born in 1893 as an immense amusement palace on 
niers, Saltair for decades drew trainloads of day-trippers 
cut from the city to bathe unsinkably in the lake's super- 
salty water, ride a roller coaster, and dance tothe best of the 
big bands. That Saltairis gone, a victim of decay and disin 
terest in the 1950s and finally fire in 19/0 

The new Saltair, which held its grand opening in May 
1983. has become both victim and symbol itself, Since miad- 
1982 nature has rampaged inexplicably across the Salt 
Lake basin. Sieges of storms in the watershed, including 
the Wasatch Range, which rises so audaciously behind the 
valley, have sent unprec eclented surges of fresh water into 
the Great Salt Lake. Saltair has been my barometer of the 
altered state of the lake 

Lhave watched the lake rise steadily around Saltair's pe: 
riméter, asitsdeve lopers strug@ed to dike ane Provect their 
?.5-million-dollar nostalgic dream 

In April 1984 storm tides toppled Saltair’s water slice 
and flooded its dance floor. By midsummer the water had 
come within three feet of the lake's 1874 historic high mark 


of 4,211.6 feet above sea level (Continued on page 700) 





Ino scene from Noah, record rain and snow/fali In 
northern Utah food into Great Salt Lake, which has 
risen an alarming 4.5 feet in two years. swamping 
heoches, the overflow inundated Saltair resort 
hockeround, Roads hove been died and Uifted, but te 


witter remains, ond noone knows whol Set. 
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Helpless against disaster, farmer Jon Beck watches the Spanish Forte gully his 
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Since 1982 the lake has expanded from 80 
to 110 percent the size of Delaware. Now, 
on this frigid afternoon in February, I see 
the shoreline at Saltair locked in ice. Ice 
in a lake that once was eight times saltier 
than seawater seems most unlikely: But 
then “unlikely” is one of the gentler descrip- 
tions one hears these days of the Great Salt 
Lake's behavior. 

“She's a mean old eal," said state legisla- 
tor Fred W. Finlinson, after describing how 
Utahns will reluctantly start spending more 
than a hundred million dollars this year to 
dike and better manage the upstart lake. 

“Tt’s always been an eyesore,” stated Kent 
Bateman, a volunteer [ met while passing 
sandbags to contain a flooding tributary to 
the swollen lake. “Nobody likes it there, It's 
brutally hot in the summer. It smells bad, 
and the brine flies swarm all over you.” 

But the late historian Dale Morgan said it 
best:“Lake of paradoxes, inacountry where 
water is life itself and land has little value 
without it, Great Salt Lake is an tronical 
joke of nature—water that 15 itself more 
desert than a désert. Moody and with- 
drawn, the lake unites a haunting loveliness 
to a raw desolateness. Not many have 
achieved a sense of intimacy with it. It is in- 
tolerant of men and reluctant in submission 
to their uses.” 


HE LAKE had seemed particularly 

intolerant of human enterprise a year 

earlier, in March 1984. With bydrol- 

ogist Ted Arnow of the U. 5. Geological 
Survey I drove owt beyond Saltair on Inter- 
state RO. The lake lapped on both sides of the 
highway. In places water flooded onto the 
road, and at times we found ourselves driv- 
ing through the lake. Teams of bulldozers 
worked hurriedly to build dikes and elevate 
the road several feet. They worked as well to 
raise the tracks of the Union Pacific Rail- 
roacd, which also skirts the south shore. A 
passing train seemed to skim across the wa- 
ter. A“closed" notice had been posted across 
exit signs for the Great Salt Lake State Park 
beaches. Nearby beach facilities sat half 
submereed offshore. 

Moreover, any swimmers in that water 
would have had to tread water. In the days 
whena person could read a newspaper float- 
ing on his back, the lake's salinity exceeded 
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20 percent. In 1959 the Southern Pacific 
Railroad built an earthen causeway across 
the middle of the lake, cutting off its north- 
west arm from the freshwater flow of the 
three main tributaries: the Bear, Weber, 
and Jordan Rivers, Thus the northwest arm 
rew saltier, while the south, flush with riv- 
er flow, grew fresher, The Great Salt Lakeis 
shallow—no deeper than 34 feet in normal 
times, So the recent inflow of fresh water has 
been able to mix in quickly, dropping salini- 
ty in the southern arm to less than 6 percent. 
Seawater averages about 3.5 percent, 

“There's water flowing into the lake 365 
days a year,” said Arnow, “It's like a big 
bathtub without a drain, Water can only get 
out one way. It evaporates, mostly in the 
summer, The lake is salty because evapora- 
tion leaves behind the salts and minerals 
that runoff has leached aut of the mountain 
rocks. When evaporation can't keep up with 
precipitation and runoff, the lake rises.” 

T asked Arnow how high the lake could 
rise. He pointed back toward the Wasatch, 
at two terraces in the foothills: The upper 
terrace was the shoreline of ancient Lake 
Bonneville, which 16,000 years ago, during 
the last glacial era, covered an area almost 
the size of Lake Michigan. Lake Bonneville 
peaked at 5,090 feet above sea level, Then it 
burst its bounds at Red Rock Pass in Idaho, 
dropping within a year 350 feet to the sec- 
ond, so-called Provo terrace. By 8,000 years 
ago the lake had evaporated to its modern 
size (maps, pages 702-7035). 

“Tf Lake Bonneville were to recur,” said 
Arnow, “downtown Salt Lake City would 
be under nearly athousand feet of water.” 

No one thinks the basin will see Lake 
Bonneville depths again soon. Evaporation 
would have to be severely inhibited for cen- 
turies, That would require the prolonged 
low temperatures of an ice age. 

“But twice in the past 8,000 years,” said 
Arnow, “the lake has risen above the-4,230- 
foot level. That's the elevation of the office 
building where I work. Our airport runways 
are at-4,220," 

However, so many homes, roads, waste- 
treatment plants, and public facilities have 
been built in recent years on the lake's flood- 
plain that, even should the lake reach its his- 
toric high af 4,211.6 feet, damage could start 
becoming disastrous, 
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instilling their exceptionally dry fluffiness. 

Wasatch snows have been discovered by 
masses of skiers in the past decade. In 1970, 
when I first visited Alta, one of the country’s 
oldest ski resoris, it seemed a rustic secret 
stashed away at the top of Little Cotton- 
wood Canyon, Now, posh resorts such as 
Park City and Snowbird have risen in the 
Wasatch. And in the winter of 1984, as the 
valley below was beginning to drown, ski- 
ers—mostly from out of state—were adding 
162 million dollars to Utah's economy. 

The elegant new Deer Valley resort epito- 
mizes this flip side of flooding. Deer Valley's 
developers plan to spend almost three times 
as much to create what they unabashedly 
consider the Rolls-Royce of the ski industry 
as the state of Utah needs to spend on dikes 
and pumps to control the rising lake. Rooms 
at Deer Valley start at $170 a day and esca- 
late rapidly. “We bake our own croissants 
and smoke our own trout and groom many 
of our ski runs like country-club fairways,” 
boasts marketing director Russ Veenema. 

W hile the storms of 1984 were giving most 
of Utah's ski areas their best season ever, 
Alta’s ski-lift manager Chic Morton com- 
plained of too much snow. Morton, who 
recalls single storms that dumped as much 
as 120 inches on Alta, cannot remember one 
vear, let alone two in a row, with 800-plus 
inches, Business actually suffered at Alta, 
which orients itself to local skiers. “Any- 
thing that distracts Salt Lake people from 
recreation—like closed reads and lots of 
snow to shovel—hurts us," said Morton. 

Nor cid 1984 bode well for basin farmers, 
who usually relish heavy snow years. Al- 
ready runoff had forced Utah Lake, which 
flows via the Jordan River into the Great 
Salt Lake, over its banks, claiming thou- 
sands of acres of pasture and cropland. Utah 
is the country’s second most arid state, and 
its farmers are used to conserving every gal- 
lon of water. Practically the first thing the 
Morton pioneers did after they arrived here 
in 1847 was to dam and divert mountain 
streams for irrigation. 


SHROUGHOUT THE SPRING nature 
continued its onslaught. By mid-May 
nearly 800 inches of snow had fallen at 
Alta, In late May I returned for the an- 
iaoatel flooding. 
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“We don't have flooding here,” I was in- 
formed curtly. “We have controlled runoff.” 

Indeed, all winter long, community 
groups, especially members of the Mormon 
Church, had been filling more than a million 
sandbags to keep swelling creeks in their 
banks. For the most part such preparation 
did forestall flooding. But.on the afternoon 
of May 31, asevere thunderstorm struck the 
Wasatch Front. By 7 p.m. Big Cottonwood 
Creek had surged over sandbageed railway- 
tie dikes and into the Cottonwood Cove Mo- 
bile Home Park. As residents evacuated, I 
joined some 40 volunteers trying to fend off 
the creek. Soon I was wading thigh-deep 
through the same melted crystals I had skied 
a few months earlier. 

“We're holding our own, but we're not 
winning,” said one voice in the dark. 

“Tthink we're just throwingsandbags into 
the river," said another. 

“This has become an annual social 
event,” quipped Dave MacMcekin, coor- 
dinator of the operation. “Every May we 
stand in line and do this. ['d like to go on rec- 
ord saying that Utah is no longer a desert.” 

These volunteers illustrated why people 
call Utah the Beehive State. Mostly Mor- 
mon, they had been drafted via a chain of 
telephone calls. 

“We can put thousands of people in the 
field on short order,” said MacMeekin. 
“Last Memorial Day morning Isentoutacall 
at 6:45, and by 7:45 I had 350 volunteers 
reacly towork. One hour. That'sallittakes.” 

Afew miles away, alongthe engorged Jor- 
dan River, Mormon brethren had also come 
to the rescue of Boise Evans, helping him 
build a four-foot-high dike around his farm- 
house. Normally the river is a quarter of a 
mile away. Now it encircled his home, lap- 
ping three feet cleep against the dike. 

‘We have a moat!” said Evans's wife, 
Carole. “We may not have a castle, but we 
sure have a moat.” 

“Our backyard and pastures have been 
underwater for more than a year now,” said 
Evans. Although several neighbors had 
abandoned their homes, Evans was fighting 
back. His great-great-grandfather had pio- 
neered this area with Brigham Young. He 
had had seven wives and 41 children. 

“T think the high water's going to last a 
while,” said Evans. “The experts say we'll 
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need a couple years of normal weather be- Meanwhile, the lake had been gradually 
loreits gone. lmsure bythenevervthingon reclaiming some of the mast valuable wild 
the land wall Ge clea.” life refuges in the West. A mosaic of dikes 

‘We'll stay as lone as we can," said Car- and impoundments long the east shore, 
ole. “We've onstructed mainly in the 1940s, usec to 

Evans nodded, “lcanraise thatdikealit- retain a shallow sheet of fresh runoffontop 
tle higher. We'll stay.” of what had been sterilé salt flats. Thus 

Earlier that day | had driven the south wastelands were converted into 400.000 
shore of Utah Lake with Ralph Horne, Utah acres of fertile, managecl marshes. Some 
County se¢riculture agent. “This whole 40,000 hunters-and untold bird lovers from 
country seems to be eroding and falling 
apart,” he said, heading for Glenn Holts 
farm. In the past few weeks a creek-turned 
wild-rtver h ad carved a smull canyon out of 
Holt’s alfalfa field 

"T've lost about twoacres, but can'tcom 
plain. Others have been hit much worse, 
Holt told me as we walked through his 
alfalfa with his grandson Todd and his 
dog snogper. “Two or three years arco wi 
wouldn't have dreamed of this. [don'tknow 
what we'll do if it keeps up 

bi ‘ ouple of Tries 15 i WILE “4 oes ; hei On: 
tinued. “This is choice farmland. Some ol 
the bestin the state. [fs ourhving. Hut when 
Llook at this eullving. it’s notso much the fi- 
nancial loss that pets me, [t's a feeling deep 
inmucde—like losing one of your best friends.” 
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HILE GLENN HOLT'S two acres 
were being ¢roded, Peter Bebrens, 
president of the Great Salt Lake Min- 
éeralsand Chemicals Corporation, was 





watching more than 19,000 acres ofa very 
dilierent crop disappear. [he surging lake 
had burst through a dike, inundating most 
af the company's 30 square miles of evap- 
Orating call ponds, Ihe ponds, under de- 
velopment since 1966, use solar energy to 
evaporate the rich brine of the lake's noril 
east arm. Lhey produce about 200,000 tons 
a Year of sulfate of potash 

‘Tt'll be at leasttwo Years before We recov- 





er.” said Behrens. “If we cet daerii Sun 
shine, we'll come back by then. But I think 
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up here in our canyon,” said resident Col 
Lech Wood. “Chen one day this man from the 
county tells us we might be covered with 
wall of mud and tries to evacuate us 
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are designed to withstand severe quakes. 

The Salt Lake Valley has earthquakes for 
the same reason it has the Great Salt Lake. 
Bob Smith took me up the Snowbird tram to 
the top of the Wasatch. Below lay a pan- 
orama of what geologists call the Basin and 
Range province. About every 15 miles, for 
as far as sight permitted, rose small moun- 
tain ranges, separated by basins. 

“Fifteen million years ago a platesu as 
high as the Wasatch may have extended 
from here to the Sierra Nevada,” says 
Smith. “The Sierra was much closer then.” 

Gradually a zone of hot, partially molten 
rock began rising beneath western North 
America, forcing the plateau to stretch 
and crack. As those cracks, or fauits, devel- 
oped, blocks of earth's crust began to col- 
lapse, creating the many basins that now 
accent ranges all the way to California. The 


Wasatch Fault marks where the Salt Lake 
Valley is slipping ever farther downward. 


HE FAULT also creates a worrisome 

new hazard from the encroaching lake. 

When major quakes have struck Basin 

and Range faults similar to the Wa- 
satch, the ground has tilted downward 10 to 
22 feet, One branch of the Wasatch Fault, 
says Smith, runs just northwest of down- 
town Salt Lake City. He estimates thal 
should it fail, sections of the city that already 
are becoming vulnerable to the rising lake 
could abruptly find themselves several feet 
lower in elevation. 

In July 1984, before summer's evapora- 
tion set in, the lake level peaked at 4,209.25 
feet above sea level, Then in October the 
Wasatch was pounded once again with 
snows. When I returned to Salt Lake City in 
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Taking the speed out of Speed Week, o 
desert rainstorm lost August brings the 
famed amateur races at the Bonneville 
Salt Fiots to an early end, but not before 
racer [376 (above) hod set o class record 
at 199.223 miles per howr. After the 


deluge, trucks carry race cars to the pit 
qrea, Where a biker proves the worth of 


pedal power (below). Once the bottom of 
prehistoric Lake Bonneville, the desert 
nonmaliy receives runoff? in-spring that, 
Inevaporating, draws up fresh eal, 
rejuvenating the flats—reputedly the 
world’s beat racecourse. But abnormal 
cloud cover and tote roins have made the 
flats aimost useless since 198] 
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midwinter, state legislators, faced with po- 
tential damages as high as a billion dollars, 
were adopting a siege mentality. 

“We've got to move like hell to protect 
against a possible level of 4,212,” said Sena- 
tor Fred Finlinson. At that level, the lake 
would begin to inundate parts of Salt Lake 
City, flood sewage plants on the shore, and 
swamp another stretch of I-80. Officials 
were pressing for a $2-million-dollar system 
that by 1986 could begin pumping excess 
water into the desert west of the lake. 

“The west-esert scheme will pull almost 
two feet of water off the top of the lake,” said 
Finlinson. “It would increase the evapora- 
tion rate another foot a year by spreading the 
water over 406,000 more acres.” 

But without west-desert pumping, said 
Finlinson, the Southern Pacific Ratlroad 
would have to shut its line, and the Union 
Pacific would have to relocate. 1-80 would 
likewise have to be rerouted onto higher 
ground, What if the west desert fills up? 
“Then there's no management," said Finiin- 
son. “All we dois build big dikes to save our 
airport, the 500 homes in the low-lying Rose 
Park area of town, and our waste-treatment 
plants. Then we run away from the lake.” 


OW LIKELY is the lake to reach such 
catastrophic levels? For one thing, as 
the lake expands in area, it takes ever 
more runoff to raise it a toot. 

“Given normal precipitation,” said U. 5. 
Weather Service hydrologist Gerald Wil- 
liams, “the lake would probably continue to 
rise for another year or two, because soils are 
so saturated, That means the lake would 
peak around 4,211 to04,212, its historic high, 
and then start to drop a foot a year. If we get 
120 percent of normal precipitation, levels 
could rise above 4,212." 

However, no one really knows what con- 
stitutes normal precipitation in Utah. Rec- 
ords go back only 110 years. “If the lake 
keeps rising," said Williams, “there's a good 
chance we're seeing a climate change.” 

“We are right on the margin,” agrees Uni- 
versity of Utah geographer Don Currey, 
“Are we experiencing fluke weather, or are 
we returning to a little ice age?” 

Earth periodically has such mini-glacial 
periods. About 2,500 years ago, during such 
a cool spell, now barren North Africa was 
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Threatening livestock and wildlife alike, 
the rising lake coused havec on many 
fronts. For a decade cattlemen from 
Utah and nearby Wyoming had leased 
Antelope Island as a mild winter pasture, 
trucking 1,500 head of cattle here on 
acouseway. But in 1983-84 heavy 
snow covered the grasses, and the lake 
covered the causeway. In June cows and 
newborn colves (right) were barged out. 
Where the Beor and other rivers enter 
the loke, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in the 1990s began to dike and 
creote 400,000 acres to assure freshwater 
murshes asa major stopover on the 
Pacific flyway. Most marshes are now 
rotolly underwater, and migrating birds 
stop elsewhere. With loss of habitat these 
molting Canada geese, rounded up for 
banding by a state wildlife ream (below), 
have reduced progeny. 
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the lush granary of Rome. At that time the 
(sreat Salt Lake rose to 4.230 feet for severa 


centuries. The last litth: ice age peaked 
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around A.D. |/O0 and supposed 
around L330. But Currey speculates that we 
might be entering anew spike of that epoch 

(On the other hand, climatologist J]. Mur 
rav Mitchell, [r., of the National Oceani 
and Atmospheric Administration save that 
of average the Northern Fem isp here has 
actually been warming dramatically in the 
past few years, due in part toa buildup of at- 
Mmospieric carbon dioxide inrecent decacdes 
[hat (.0,, from inc 


exhnusts, acts ike a greenhouse, holding in 


the solar eneriry that strikes the earth 
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Anotherhkely agent in the recen| dramat- 
ic Warming, and perhaps in the excess pre- 
cipitation in the Salt Lake watershed, wa: 


the infamous Fl) Niro of 1682. Fl Nino isa 


Periodic Warming of equatorial waters, and 
subsequentiy the atmosphere. FE] Nina of 
Los! Was severe: t= surce of warmth pra 
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Others dispute the El Nino connection, 


painting out that history shows no correla 
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while Wasatch weather remains disturbed 
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rebounds past lastsummer's hich mark, | 
return to Salt Lake City to attend a Uni 
versity of Utah-NOAA workshop on pre 
dicting What the lake will do, While no 
COnSensus is Teachbed on the causes of the 


lake's current wet cvcle, Genevieve Atwood 
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Total joy ty skiers, deep snow in the 
Wasatch ange last February rid y Dring 
novec for valley residents below, since 
Spring runoff from here will contribute 
significantly to the lake's annual rise 

Helicopters (ift vacationers ond guides 
from Snowbird resort to this ridge with 
its view to the Oguirrh Mountains and. 
af upper right, the slumbering lake. 


the lake can rise to the threshold level of 
1,217 feet, where it previously overflowed 
into the west desert, and plan accordingly.” 

While the experts ponder, a spring storm 
pelts the Wasatch with snow, and ice floes 
shear several electrical transmission towers 
on the lake. [joinasnowpack survey by Ray 
Wilson of the U. 5. Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice and Dan Schenck, Salt Lake City’s hy- 
drologist. Onsnowmobiles we buck our WAV 
up to Parleys Summit, where snow depths 
have been measured for decades. At more 
than a dozen sites Schenck and Wilson bur- 
row long coring tubes through the snow. 

“>ixty-nine inches deep,” says Schenck, 
after pulling out and measuring one snow 
core. He then weighs it to determine how 
much moisture it represents. “Twenty-one 
inches,” he calls out 

“That means we are standing on top of 71 
inches of water waiting to run off this moun- 
tain this spring," says Wilson. 

“Right now we've got 112 percent of aver- 
ape snowfall at Parleys Summit,” Schenck 
calculates. “Normally, five or six inches of 
that water would go into the soil. But since 
the ground is saturated, almost all of it will 
run ott. That means the snowpack's equiva- 
lentto about 140 percentof normal. Alotcan 
still happen. But I don't think 1985 is going 
to be easy for the Salt Lake Valley.” 

The next dav anew storm drops 18 inches 
ol snow. And more is bound to come. 

Clearly, down by Utah Lake, Boise and 
Carole Evans will have to maintain their 
moat a bit longer. However, as Carole sees 
it: “This flooding has not been all bad, 
[t's brought people together; [ know now 
[ have first-class neighbors, And I've never 
scen pelicans and whistling swans out my 
window before. If this water will just 
go away, It will have been a very inter- 
esting experience,” [| 
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Lite on the Line 
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it allows me to do the impossible—see in the 
dark. The distant scene, hatched by cross 
hairs, plays out on a six-inch TV screen. 
Hills roll across the monitor in shades of am- 
ber, scrub trees and bushes clearly outlined 
in darker hues. 

The images of the border crossers glow 
brightest, almost sun yellow, a quarter of an 
inch high, I can see the beckoning arm of 
their “coyote,” or professional guide, as he 
motions half-a dozen paying customers to 
dash downhill behind him to the next bush. 
Six gold blurs, bent double, dart forward, 
then nest within the shrubbery, then move 
on aAgAIN. 

This is the eagle's view of the mouse. The 
operator, behind me, talks into the radio. 
Solid yellow horses and riders descend mto 
the television picture. The group clusters 
“Capture,” says the radio. 

I re-aim the turret westward. Five miles 
away the sea, polluted by sewuge, laps at 
Mile 1 of the 1,950-mile border that sepa- 
rates Mexico and the United States. Along 
this invisible political line, nanning through 
urban centers, desert, ancl wilderness from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, 
the drama that I have just witnessed is 
commonplace. 

Last year, atypical year, there were some 
two million illegal border crossings trom 
Mexico into the United States. Almost all 
the people came in search of work and with 
the idea of sending money home to help their 
families: Most intended to return to Mexico, 
and many did so. Over time those who re- 
main have become a peaceable, hardwork- 
ing, illegal multitude—perhaps six million 
strong—who are probably indispensable to 
the economy on the U. 8. side of the border. 

In a sense the Mexicans are repopulating 
theirown lost territories—in 1848, under the 
treaty that ended the Mexican War, Mexico 
ceded nearly half its land to the victorious 
United States. However one chooses to look 
af it, this march out of the Third World of 
poverty and unemployment into the First 
World of industry and opportunity is the 
most vivid fact of border life. 


Author Mark Kramer is writer-in-resicence al 
Smith College. Danny Lehman lives in Los An- 
eeles and is currently on assignment in Panama 
for NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. 
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ORDER PATROL agent Randy Wil- 
liamson, who deals with this fact for a 
| living, surprised me when he talked 
about his job. He likes most of the 
scores of Mexicans he arrests every day. “It 
takes guts to do what they do,” he says. “I 
hope I'd try the same thing if 1 lived where 
they do and had a wife and kids to feed.” 

For most who head north, to try is to suc- 
ceed. Often, just eight or nine agents patrol 
the 54, busy miles of Williamson's Chula 
Vista border sector, and “once you get one in 
each hand, the rest just rumble on by.” 

Border Patrol agents tell great-catch sto- 
ries—two of them took a group of 107 Mexi- 
cans into custody. (“One got away,” one 
partner says modestly.) An agent on horse- 
back describes his job: “I've been told to 
stand knee-deep in the ocean, bail, and spill 
back each pail, When the Border Patrol 
wants their numbers to look better, they put 
another guy in and hand him a pail too, The 
numbers of arrests look twice as good—hut 
it’s the same guys we're arresting.” 

The Border Patrol knows that its mission 
is hopeless. “Eventually, virtually 100 per- 
cent will make it,” says Williamson. “We 
may catch 75 percent tonight, but we turn 
back everyone but the OTMs—that's the 
other-than-Mexicans, 6, 7 percent, who go 
to detention centers, and eventually get 
flown home," The Mexicans, bused back to 
Mexico by U.5. authorities and released, 
are free to try again. Most do. 

Gene Smithburg, Williamson's supervi- 
sor, hasa more traditional vision of his agen- 
cy's mission. “We have a sovereign right to 
protect our borders,” he told me. “We're 
protecting jobs for Americans. We arrest il- 
legals earning nine, ten dollars an hour. Ile- 
gal aliens burglarize houses, steal cars to get 
out ofthe area, They drink beer, proposition 
schoolgirls on their way to school, and drive 
away customers at malls if they wait for 
employers there.” 

Not everyone who lives along the border 
shares Smithburg’s opinion. Studies show 
that undocumented workers, who have 
more reason to fear arrest than fellow work- 
ers who are U. 5. citizens, are. more law- 
abiding and less likely to use welfare than 
the average worker. In fact, as payers into 
the Social Security and tax systems, as la- 
borers willing to undertake menial jobs, and 
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a5 consumers, they actually add far more to 
the economy than they remove 

A few afternoons after my nighton border 
patrol, I cross behind rows of shacks with 
lush green gardens in Tijuana’s impover- 
ished Colonia Libertad. Little boys play 
with scraps of lumber. Dogs bark. Ata food 
stand, a large cordial woman fries sopaipil- 
iason an oil-drim stove. Her customers are 
lonight’s border crossers, 

When word gets passed about that lama 
journalist, men come up shyly with sugges- 
tions: “Tell them we are poor and just want 
to work,” ae them we are not afraid of la 
migra |U. 3. Immigration], but our own po- 
lice de arid payment from us.” Others say 
they are only going to America for a while 
They are Mexican, and they fee] Mexican. 


Croing abroad to play 
futbol Yonitest soccer, 
bovs from Mexicali, 
mexico, slip thre a 
border fence crit 


Crnkiiion ia nok e : Ler: 
however, for the 
thousands who slip 
Thrown the offen porous 
1,950-mile border each 
year for jobs and welfare 
in El Norte, the North 
LIS, factories on 

the Mexican side, drawn 
by a favorable tariff 
policy and low labor rates, 
my keep more ot home in 
the-future 


None wants to give up his past for a new 
noene Most say they have mace the crossing 
pand have jobs awaiting them on the 
other side 

Eventually, a short restless man in a 
pressed business shirt, out of earshot of the 
others, says he is a coyote—a man who 
fruides Mexicans anc others across the bor- 
der for pay. [ll call him José. José will guide 
a threesome tonight. 

We sit down on two shoe-box-size stones, 
Spiders run trom underneath them as José 
tells his story: He has been a coyote for four 
years. He govs out several times. a week. He 
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has had close calls and has had to stay away 
from his family for several nights without 
sleep. “lL always get my clients through,” he 
claims. Like other coyotes, he delivers his 
customers to keepers of safe houses or to 
drivers headed past the U.S. highway 
checkpoints to Los Angeles 

José believes that his work benefits both 
nations and ruefully wishes that it could be 
legal, Under U.S: la lable toa $2,000 
fine and five years in prison for every alien 
he smugeles in. To stay in business on his 
own sitie of the border, he says, he must pay 
about half his earnings to Mexican officials. 
He feels embattled, useful, professional, 
overworked, underpaid, and misunder- 
stood. José says he has encountered banclits 





in the canyon only once and never carries a 


ee 


weapon for fear someone might turn it on 
him. He says this ise place with rules. 


HAT must it feel like to cross the bor- 
der’ Along the Tijuana fence line, 
within sight of the Pacific, | spot 
= a4 tear about a yard hich in the tall, 
sturdy barrier. No official is in sight. I duc k 
through. lam inthe U. 5., above Smuggler 
Gulch, in the Border Field State Park. I peer 
about. I have bern watched by two young 
Mexican women on the beach. lwave: They 
wave, We are in this together. 
The squat stone obelisk 





next TO me 


Bus 
cx 

















commemorates the stability of the border 

Tumbleweed blows past my feet. Juan Ro- 
driguez Cabrillo was the first European to 
see this place, in 1542, says one placard in 
the park. People have dwelled here for at 
least 10,000 years. The earliest known in- 
habitants were the San Dieguito: then, 
about 7000 #.c., came the La Jolla people, 
who ate shellfish and had a winter village 
here. Then came... . 

Then came.a green pickup truck with po- 
lice lights on top anda bigdecal ofabadgeon 
the coor. The driver wears a uniform and 
silvered sunglasses and a nameplate: C. E. 
JONES. I réalize ve left my credentials 
across the border, back in my car. I'm ner- 
vous, Lltry to sound nonchalant: “You look- 
ing for people crossing illegally?" 

“That's a federa) matter,” C.E. Jones 
says to me. “I'm state. Try defacing one of 
those placards and see what happens!” We 
have a fmendly chat. He tells me that be- 
cause he is black, he never goes across the 
line Into Mexico. “What would I want 
there?” he says. “Here, I'm the man. There, 
I'm the pushee, I know my boundaries." 


N THE NEXT three months I try to learn 
my boundaries better, traveling the 
whole length of the border by van, cross- 
ing the frontier frequently, becoming fa- 

miliar with a vast quarter of the United 
States to which, asa New Englander, [have 
previously paid little heed. Here the wealth- 
lest nation in the world butts up against a 
poorand dependent neighbor, and the inter- 
play of U.S. prosperity and Mexico's strug- 
gling economy creates a special domain, 
almosta third country, with unique happen- 
ings and arcane rules, 

“Asymmetric interdependence," is the re- 
sounding term that Mexican border scholar 
Jorge Bustamante gives to this phenome- 
non. Kustamante compares the relationship 
between the U.S. and Mexico to that of din- 
er and watter in a fancy restaurant. “They 
heed each other, but one has more money 
and power than the other.” Equality fades. 
The rules of the adjacent ‘cultures overlap 
and sometimes cancel out. 

Onthe U. S. side, depending on the place, 
people of Mexican ancestry constitute a 
quarter to three-quarters of border city 
populations. (Continued on page 730) 
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el ee oe = 3 
The Tortilla Curtain, as the Mextcan- _—— | 
U.S. border hos been called, acquires — > - 
added pungency in Spring Canyon, a 7 “ : 
harren gulch wistble just below the horizon 


p= | 


in this aerial view (below) of the San 
Ysidro U.S. Customs sfation—the 
border’s busiest, Around 4 p.m. each day, 


vendors from Tijuana cross the border to 
sell rortillas (right), U. S.-style clothes, 
and courage-bolstering shots of liquor to 
crowds of hopeful border sprinters. Of the 
majority evading the U.S. Border Patrol, 





most head north to Los Angeles Jo! jobs 
and anonymity. Mexicans who cross 


lewolly or with forged documents may face 


hours of delay as Customs officers check 

for drugs, contraband, and stowaways 
Normal border frustrations were 

intensified this March after the 


unprecedented abduction amd murder ofa 


U.S, drug enforcement agent in 


Guadalajara; Mexican police have been 


implicated. Responding to an alleged tack 


of cooperation by Mexican officials and 
thrects-of further violence by Mexican 
drug traffickers, U.S. Customs incréensed 
inspection activity all along the border, 
coudsing mossive backups on the Mexican 
side, Here at Naco, Arizona (right), OU. 3. 
ond Mexican inspectors discuss te 
temporary closing of their port of entry 
and eight others—the first such closings 
since President John &. Kennedy's 
assassination in I Sb, 
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Hardworking, rélimious, family-oriented 
oeople, their culture is Hispanic, but their 
lives ancl outlook Rave more in Common 
with those of Irish- or Chinese- or Swedish- 
Americans than with the current rush of 
newcomers from Mexico 


Y TRIPS into Tijuana dramatize 1s- 
sues of economic power. To drive 
into Mexico is truly to enter the Third 
World, where labor ts cheap, people 
are plentiful, and commerce on even the 
émallest scale has an air of urgency because 
itis connected to survival. North of the bor- 
der, upscale shopping malls sell quality 
roods manufactured inthe U. S., especially 
appliances and stylish clothing. But Tijua- 
na greets you with signs in glaring yellow 








and green, offering auto bodywork, dental 
embroidered clothing, mtricate 
glasswork, leatherwork, jewelry and statu- 
ary, les, wood carvings—everything cut- 
Street vendors hawk paper 
flowers, comical birds fashioned from pipe 
cleaners and fluff, foam-rubber alligators 
all mace with much hand labor 

Labor is what fronter Mexico has that 
U. 5, consumers buy. An hourof work south 
of the border brings a fifth to a tenth of the 
wage it commands in the United States. 
“This is not the relationship of trends, ex- 
actly,” Jorge Bustamante explained to me in 


repairs, 


rate. food, 


P40) 


Tijuana, “but of business partners. You 
have more money, but you need us.” 

In Mexico I buy comfort, idle time, good 
food, uncrowded housing—cistant dreams 
to many who sell them to me. But lam kept 
at adistance. lam indeed a customer. Preju- 
dice is distrust, and it goes both ways. | hear 
Americans make callous jokes about Mexi- 
cans and overhear equally rude comments in 
spanish about Americans. 

Yet here too asymmetry prevails. [hey 
welcome us, if only as bearers of money. We 
depend, throughout the Southwest, on Mex- 
ican labor for the smooth running of farms, 
factories, restaurants, motels. But we as 
cept the cheap labor of the Mexicans grudg- 
mely, secretly, hiring it on only after it has 
tun an obstacle course we have set up. 


Born in the U.S.A, a 
child whose parents are of 
uncertain resident statis 
becomes an instant U, 5. 
citizen, thanks to 
Margarita Garcta, 2 
midwife in Brownsville, 
Texas, [fthe boy's parents 
are Mexican citizens, he 
will hove to choose 
between counties at age 
18. For fees of up to $150 
she delivers about 15 
babies co moni, rast fo 
WOTTLEN Wid She suspects 
cross the brichee from 
Matamoros, Mexico, with 
easily obtained visitors 
hermits. For the record 
most of her customers give 


Brownsville addresses. 





IJUANA is a hilly, spread-out city of a 
milion residents. Economically, it 1s 
booming. For Mexican who 
crosses the border, dozens are gainfully 
employed in Tijuana. It's theonly major city 
in Mexico (and perhaps in the Americas) to 
achieve virtually full employment. Streets 
are obstructed by fresh scaffolding, road 
projects, rising shopping areas, and even a 
sewer-improvemnent project to pump south 
the 13-million-gallon daily overflow that is 
now piped north across the border to San 
Diego for treatment. A sewage-treatment 
svatem for Tijuana is in the works 


every 
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The biggest reason for the upscale econo- 
my of Tijuana is the factories known as ma- 
quiladoras. Agreements worked out in the 
past two decades allow materials to be sent 
duty-free from the U. 5. Products assem- 
bled from these materials go back to the 
U. 8. with duty levied only on the value add- 
ed by the work done in Mexico. 

American manufacturers clearly benefit 
from locating factories where labor costs are 
low. The maquiladora program provides 
jobs, so the Mexican government likesit too. 
More than 680 maquiladoras along the bor- 
der now employ 290,000 peaple. 

Much electronic equipment for sale in the 
U.S. is at least partially assembled in such 
factories, At PLAMEX, managed by Ti- 
juanan Enrique Mier y Teran, workers as- 
semble headsets for switchboard operators. 
Inside the long, low plant, ranks of wom- 
en—most 16 to 24 years old—work at 
brightly lit assembly stations. One worker, 
peering into a microscope all day long, 
winds wire fine as spiderweb into coils. An- 
other tweezes dot after dot of solder onto a 
tiny metal plate, then lowers a hot stamp to 
melt each dot. Vacuum wrenches blurt me- 
chanical sneezes and yelp like dogs. The 
women are paid about 125 pesos an hour— 
82 U. §. cents at the time of my visit. 

l ask Jorge Carrillo, an economist who 
has studied Mexico's maquiladoras, about 
the problems of these factories that stand 
between two worlds, Wages, safety, man- 
agement opportunities—especially for 
women—all these cry out for much im- 
provement. But, Carrillo says, “There is no 
alternative. Mexican industry is not inter- 
ested in trying to compete up bere by the bor- 
der, and our workers would not be paid 
better if they were producing these same 
goods for Mexican consumption—the same 
problems affect domestic manufacture too.” 

On the border the workings of the interna- 
tional labor market are more obvious than 
they are else where—no ocean separates rich 
from poor here. I talk to a young farm girl 
who works for 50 cents an hour, sorting 
mountains of grocer’s coupons. She is one of 
several hundred workers doing the same 
thing. She says, “It’s a clean job—but the 
work is drastically boring.” Remembering 
the words of Carrillo, | harden my heart 
some. What is the alternative for her? 
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LAND a few hours from Tijuana, at La 
Rumorosa, the greenness of farm valleys 
gives Way Lo sancdiness. Here in the des- 
ert, a5 night falls, the temperature crashes 

to. near freezing; no cloud cover holds 
the heat. Coyotes howl to cach other from 
horizon to horizon. In the morning I catch 
the glint of white lizards amid the rocks. 
When bruised, the desert plants smell of 
tarry essences. They sting and grab, This 
Is pinion pine country—here the Kumeyaay 
Indians harvested pine nuts for centuries, 
Last season's cones lie underfoot, invaded 
by feeding insects. 

A few days later, heading cast on Inter- 
siate 8, I see a sign: “Check brakes. 9 miles 
6% grade.” Shuddering in the wind, my van 
drops through high fog downward toward 
pink mountaintops that glow like a vision of 
heaven, Then a sign says “Sea level.” And 


then, “100 feet below sea level." 


Lam approaching the Salton Sea, almost 
as low as America gets. I'm on the hinge, 
where the Pacific plate, including the Baja 
Peninsula and California nearly up to Cape 
Mendocino, attaches to the rest of the conti- 
nent. This 1s earthquake country, volcano 
country: The San Andreas Fault slices 
northwestward from the Gulf of California 
to San Francisco and soon juts into the Pa- 
cific, The extensive faulting leis earth's inte- 
rior heat rise near the surface. 

At Cerro Prieto, half an hour's drive south 
of Mexicali, I walk ona broad plain that is 
riddled with mud volcanoes, some a foot 
high, some as tall asa person. This land- 
scape stretches northwest toward Signal 
Mountatn near the border. [ step carefully 
between craters on hot, sulfurous ground 
that burps and chuffs like a thick stew on 4 
stove. A startled sandpiper flies up. 

With a boom as loud as thunder, the 
ground shakes, In 1981 an earthquake just 
north of here registered 6 on the Richter 
scale. It broke highways. Aftershocks kept 
people out of their homes all night, sleeping 
in their driveways on lawn chairs. 

The wind ts still with me as I drive into 
Calexico. The air is brown. It is afternoon, 
but it appears to be dusk. Traffic lights on 
the maindrag flap like flags. [can'ttell green 
from yellow from red, “Goes on like this fora 
week, sometimes,” shouts the mote! clerk, 
smiling (Continued on page 738) 


fol 


Low- to high-tech, business 
is booming south of the 
border, because of continued 
peso devaluation and 
SoVerririert DOlCLeSs 
designed to attract foreign 
investment. Traditional 
industries, like adobe 
brickriaking mear the 
Colorado River fright}, have 
long held swoy in northern 
Mewico, Today the region 
bustles with factories whise 
products are assemblec 

from LU. S.-mowde components 
and primarily for U.S. 
consumption, duty free, 
except for a volwe-oddecl 

tox. These meaguiladoras, os 
they are known, employ 
some 290,000 (Miexicaons—a 
figure that ts expected to rise 
to a million by the yeor 1990. 

Ata General Electric 
plant in Ciudad fuctrez, an 
enmeineer from Singapore 
trams a new worker to 
Inspect semiconductors 
(right, bottom, 

Across town (oppostte) 
workers process 14 million 
American tisoount coupons 
a week ot CPA, Inc—wone of 
several such companies now 
parloying nickel-and-dime 
profits from Mexico's 
abundance of cheap (abhor 
Though wages here ore 
relatively high for Meoctoo, 
runawery inflation along tre 
border couses constant job- 
hopping, as workers secr 
better wages and benefits, 
such as day-care centers 
Bane of U.S. labor unions, 
the mogquiledora program. is 
Mexico's second greatest 
source. of U.S, dollars, 


after ou 
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Small industrial and market cities run in 
pairs all along the border: Calexico/Mexi- 
cali, Nogales/Nogales, Douglas/Agua Pri- 
eta, Columbus/Palomas. And then, past the 
sprawl of El Paso/Ciudad Juarez, more 
pairs, now divided by the Rio Grande: Del 
Rio/Ciudad Acuna, Eagle Pass/Piedras Ne- 
vras, Laredo/Nuevo Laredo, McAllen/Key- 
nosa, Brownsville/Matamoros. 

The Mexican city is always the larger 
and the more poverty-stricken. But, para 
doxically, U.S. border towns are poorer 
than similar U.S. towns elsewhere, and 


Mexican border towns are richer than sim- 
iar Mexican towns. To many Mexicans 
these twinned towns are havens of oppor- 
tunity, and they are growing rapidly 





WCALEXICO, onthe California side, ev- 
eryone talks to me about Mexico's repeat- 
ed peso devaluations that have kept our 
border cities recling for several years 
now. “Eighty percent of our business comes 
from Mexicali,” I'm. told by pgrocery-store 
owner Frank Moreno, who bought out Ca- 
iexico’s A & P after he'd managed it for 19 
years, “We dropped 60 percent of our bus- 
iness after the devaluation of "82. The 
markets on the Mexican side boomed.” 

Devaluations keep Mexican spending at 

home and attract foreign investment. But 

they also lower most Mexicans’ standard of 





living and tempt Mexico's wealthy to invest 
their capital outside the country. 

U.S. merchant: all along the border told 
mt thé same disheartening storv: Fewer 
Mexican customers show up because their 
pesos won't buy as much. “Unemployment 
here went to 30 percent last year,” a banker 
in Laredo reported. “Frankly, we were try- 
ing to lend our money out of town—up in 
San Antonio, Even now, a help-wanted ad 
fora teller might get me 100 applicants.” 

Across the sheet-steel, chain-link, and 
barbed-wire fence (two creep-through holes 
to the mile) from Calexico, Mexicali is lively 
and industrious. Its shops are crowded, its 
streets: jammed with commercial traffic. 
The Mexican state of Baja has a university 
here, and 20,000 students attend it—at.a 


“Uno nocion... 
indivisible. ..." Penuliar 
linds in an alien tongue are 
being heard in U.S 
schools all along the 
border, thanks toa 198] 
Supreme Court ruling that 
allows. children of illegal! 
aliens.to attend US 
public echoots, At the 
Robert LL. Martin Sehaoal tn 
Brownsville, Texas, where 
AdeuctatrtATErioon 
students ore the mojorify, 
hwo temporary buildings 
hondle the owerfiow. /any 
students from J4exica 
maintain post office boxes 
in O..S. towns in order to 
commute to U. Seschools 


yearly tuition of about two dollars each 
Construction projects are under way—a 
new hospital, a new bullring, Workers’ 
housing pushes out the edges of a city that 
already has nearly half a million residents 

Carlos Ogden of Columbus, New Mexi- 
co, calls himself a border rat, a term people 
hereabouts understand and honor. A border 
rat forages for scraps of opportumty along 
this strange poverty line. A border rat 1s 
bicultural and knows canny ways to get 
around complicated obstacles. Ogden was 
not born “Carlos” but “Kyle.” “People here 
feel easier with the name Carlos,” he says 
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Kyie/Carlos Ogden is the mayor of Co- 
lumbus (population 500), Across the line is 
Palomas, Mexico (population 4,500), Here 
too the airis brown with blowing sand. Pan- 
cho Villa raided Columbus in 1916, when 
it was a Trailhead and a boomtown. Ogden 
is the town’s only attorney (“devaluation 
slowed business down so much I had time to 
study—passed the bar last year, at age 47", 
tax adviser, customs broker, and “connois- 
seur ol beer.” 

Ee is the most outspoken mayor I've ever 
met, He calls the town's nght-wingers Na- 
zis. He says, “Only one or two of the Cus- 
toms and Border Patrol people here are 
officious.” He says Palomas has two maqui- 
ladoras.and 13 bars—“and 11 of the bars are 
houses of ill repute.” He tells about hisiriend 
Gordo, now in jail for heroin smuggling, 
and says, “Gordo was very virtuous, except 
for the smuggling. 

“The only real money in this part of the 
world,” Ogden tells me, “comes from dope 


smupeling." 


RUGS are an important fact of border 
economic life. Ina bar, inthe tiny town 
of Caseta, Mexico, just 30 miles south- 
east along the border from El] Paso, a 
friendly young man buys me a beer—and 
then offers to sell me marijuana by the bale, 
He says, in Spanish, that hecan getanything 
tise | want. | resist temptation—my inter- 
preteris “Marty” Martinez, aU. S. Customs 
officer stationed at EF) Paso. Marty, who was 
born nearby, has volunteered to show me 
what he calls “the real border.” 

Martinez drives me down the Rio Grande 
levee road. He shows me footprints on a 
mud dike that nearly bridges the yardwide 
stream. “‘Mules’ [men with sacks.of mari- 
juana on their backs! probably came 
through here last night,” he says. 

Martinez works at the busy bridges sepa- 
rating El Paso from Juarez, In early March 
of this year, as this article was going Lo press, 
traffic passing through the Customs booths 
there and all along the border slowed to a 
crawl—the US, response to the murder of 
Drug Enforcement Administration agent 
Enrique Camarena Salazar in Guadalajara. 
“At the bridge we found some big-time 
loads—tanker trucks full of marijuana,” 
Martinez says. “We're finding cocaine 
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and heroin too, But because of this crack- 
down the risk is up, so Mexican opium pop- 
py and marijuana growers will want more 
money. Bribing the officials will cost more. 
The smugglers will want more. The dealers 
in Chicago and L.A. will want more. The 
cash flow through the system will go wp.” 

Says Professor Jorge Bustamante, “That 
result is paradoxical but true: If a plan de- 
signed to curb drugs turns out to increase the 
money in the drug system, something is 
wrong with the plan, You need to attack de- 
mand—in the U. 5.—at the same time you 
attack supply in Mexico.” 

According to the U.S. Department of 
State, joint Mexican-American programs to 
destroy marijuana plants and opium pop- 
pies have made inroads in trafficking. In 
1976, 87 percent of heroin came into the 
U.&. from Mexico; today Mexico's share js 
down to about a third, “But the problem 
is still severe,” says spokesman Rayburn 
Hesse, “Of the four tons of wncut heroin 
coming into the country, 1.3 tons comes 
from Mexico. That's alot.” 

Marty Martinez goes to work atthe bridge 
every evening and looks at the situation 
with an experienced eye. “Things will be 
back to normal soon,” he tells me. “We do 
what we can." 


IVERY DAY 100,000 Mexicans cross the 
_ border here legally, and many thow- 
sands more cross without documents, 
| With Martinez at the Customs station 
on the Bridge of the Americas, | watch 
young men and Women run through the 
park next to the Customs shec: Such inter- 
national sprints by undocumented workers 
go onall day long, Martinez explains: “(Cus- 
toms is responsible for the ports of entry— 
the Border Patrol has jurisdiction for the 
space between them,” 

Many of these crossers work as domestic 
servants in El Paso homes; the opinion, ex- 
pressed to me by El Paso surgeon Sol Heine- 
mann that “we gain, and they gain,” seems 
widely beld all along the border among citi- 
zens and in official circles as well. Maids, 
paid under the table, earn $45 to $80 for six- 
day weeks, and many of them like these 
meager wages well enough to stay with em- 
ployers for years and then pass their jobs 
on to younger relatives. “El Paso wouldn't 
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Wed Eincones de San Marcos, where 
watched builders completing a home for the 
wealthy—a Disnevesque, quarter-scale rep 
lica of a German castle 

Everything that anyone ever purchasect, 
it seems. 16 forsale acain inthis street marke! 
taunt toasters, lamps that want rewir- 
iIMe, rusted Hammers Ln! Wrenches with 
hems halfchewed off from hard use. An- 
other stall displays worn-through sneakers; 
yet another, dared shirt . Simm over a 
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Pacesetter, the Tony Lama 
Boot Company—El Paso's 
largest bootmoler—corntinwes 
a bradition begun in 1977 by an 
fiation-Americaon cobbler. Here 
the founder's heirs, [owis, Tony 
ir, amd sister Tere Bean, show 
of favorite motels, including 
their Dellos Cowboy boot and 
the Tenity-Loma, favered by 
country singer Willie Nelsen 
About o third of their J, 2700) 
employees dre “preen-cord” 
workers frat fucres 
Decumentation for work in the 
LIoS., the card is-oftern net 
requested by sriall businesses 
and fartiers, contravening 
the low 

Legalor not, firm workers in 
iexas dnd Californie s 


Imperial Valley (below) are 
overwhelmingly Mexican: 
Farm fobbtes in these fwa 
Stites, source of nearly half of 
LY. S. Fruit ond vegetable crops, 
helped defeat last year's 
proposed immigration reforms 
Onte a field hond, Arturo 
Ramirez (above) upgraded the 





Ameriqnn dren by wresting 
SUCCESS OTL Bock) worles. 
Distressed by Brownsville 
housing developments that 
locked wate: 
may Mexicon-Americons—he 
built from scratch a nonprofit 
corporation that now supplies 
waiter fo 5,500 hones 
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fife on ihe Line: the 


S.-~Mexican Border 


tightly to her back 
strolls dreamily by; another trudges slowh 
behind her mother, followed by a toddler:in 
a white There are kids every 
where, enough to go around, and nough bo 
spare: Marty Martinez told me that the C 
Lon Hers e lmmigration and Nat. 
uralization Service occasionally apprehend 
people involved in the alleged sale and 
transportation of babies for the U. 5. adop 
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A doten vears azo Pentecostal minister 
Luciano Avitia Ramos founded & small or- 
phanage in Colonia Libertad—in Juarez, as 
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in Tijuana, animpovens 
church with 
shands in the corner of the orphanage's 
dirt compound. Inside isa lovely primitive 
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chile 
anawered my questions with eredt 
Why do you live bere? “Aly 
family ts too big.” Are vou happy to br 
“Tesus loves me." 
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FTER EL PASO the border drops 
southward towund the tropics, follow 
ing the Rao (srande. Lit), trom 
Presidio to Lajitas, may be the prett- 

est drive in all America. Unti Years af It 
a trail, one so tortuous that same 
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And most menacing of all, a 


called it Muerte del Burro— death of the 
hurro. Here the bank of the Rio Grrande ts 
the rarest of southwestern colors—the blue 
vellow 
bined to make green 

Marcos Parecles is a riverman, a profes 
sional guide who leads raft trips through the 
Rio Grande’s remote canyvons—Boquillas, 
Mariscal, and Santa Elena in Big Bend Na- 
tional Park. He is border-savvy and seems 
to be everyone 5 millionaire 
developer of the « OW Li -Slart-Setl resort al 
the illegals who scam 
the Border Patrol drives up 
who drives Me van. On the river he charms 
his charges back aboard his raft after lunch 
“Nat all good times are had by dry people,” 
he says 
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We camp at the | 
too hot on the sancl 
A cty boy Iving awake, 
cabncpuat and scorpions. | want to thie 
alert. Lhe fills with sounds—bat 
squeaks from overhead that seem to come 
from inside my own ears, 
hird cries that join in dissonant low chores 
singie thuting 
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peep once every three minutes or so. The Big 
Dipper whirls around the sky, then dives 
below the horizon dragwing its tail behind it. 
At dawn | hear cattle, | stagger up with an 
hour’s sleep, wander into a mesquite tree, 
and crown myself with long thorns. I bleed. 

The palisaded walls of Santa Elena Can- 
yon rise 1,50) feet above the river—five up- 
ended New York City blocks. The walis are 
rough, shades of tan and brown, vertically 
streaked, lavered, pocked—the saw marks 
of the Rio Grande. Always we hear the rush 
of water as the raft passes beneath narrow 
vistas of blue sky, through narrow water- 
floored rooms, We see sunlight from the 
shacle, then the river twists, and we see 
shade from the sunlight. Chunks of canyon 
as big as a two-car garage lie below the cliff, 
and vou can see where they've fallen from, 
high abowe. Green strips of foliage grow on 
the ledges they've left behind. 

We haul the raft over a barrier Marcos 
calls the “reckslide.” which fills the river 
with rubble. We're in a rush. We have put 
ourselves here; now we have to get out, It's 
not play any longer. You must travel far to 
find physical adventure in our tamed land, 
but it's wild enough here. Those who have 
adventured before us have named the obsta- 
cles over which we haul the raft: “Puppy 
nose’ and “cog nose” are the most challeng- 
ing. The density of beauty is high here—vis- 
tas atop vistas, with vistas underfoot. And 
then none. 

After 18 miles the river spreads, flattens, 
veers. We load the raft ona truck. “The bor- 
der is a special state of mind," Marcos says. 
“Move north, even 50 miles, and it’s gone. 
This seems like a movie set." 


HE BORDER, this state of mind at the 

overlap of cultures, this zone of acdja- 

cent contradiction, invites reflections 

on our national differences. The Mexi- 
can poet and diplomat Octavio Paz wrote, 
from a manifestly Mexican point of view, 
that Americans “believe in hygiene, health, 
work and contentment, but perhaps they 
have never experienced true joy, whichis an 
intoxication, a- whirlwind. In the hubbub of 
it fiesta night our voices explode into bril- 
liant lights, and life and death mingle 
together, while their vitality becomes a fixed 
smile...” 


Life on the Line: the U. 8.-Mexican Border 


On the fifth of May | attend fiestas during 
the day in Ciudad Acuna, Mexico, then at 
night across the Rio Grande in Del Rio, Tex- 
as. In Acuna wandering mariachi bands 
forage for listeners. Their laments, called 
corridos, tell of workers who cross the bor- 
der, get caught, and have to try again, of a 
criminal who steals from border crossers 
and murders them and is seized and burned 
at the stake. A boy in an oversize hat urges 
the whirling crowd to buy his'‘slush margari- 
tas. Another boy for some reason busies 
himself sawing the head off a clumsily cast 
porcelain dog, while two bands within ear- 
shot of each other sing different corridos. 
There's no center to this fair. Tt is an intoxi- 
cation, a whirlwind, 

Crowds in Del Rio face a central outdoor 
stage, hear speeches, bands, choruses—all 
rehearsed. There's no alcohol for sale out- 
doors. Teenagers wear prepackaged mes- 
sares on their T-shirts: Welcome Back 
Kotter. Coors. Suzuki. Dallas Cowboys. 
Future Ballerina. DANGEROUS. 

Music blasts from loudspeakers; every- 
one yells to be heard. My host and hostess, 
cordial, well-established second generation 
Mexican-American business people, are 
embarrassed to sav that they do not recall 
just why the fifth of Mav is celebrated. They 
are nortcamcricanas, 


ROUGHTY COUNTRY stretches on 
for hundreds of miles, troubling ranch- 
ers from Eagle Pass clear past Laredo 
to the lower valley. But the 50-mile 

stretch of border before the Gulf of Mexicois 

productive and as green as California's San 

Joaquin Valley. Here the farmer's main 

problem is not water scarcity but the fact 

that using it builds wp salt, which gradually 
degrades the soil, Large-scale growers like 
to plant cropsin such arid, hot places and to 
irrigate, because they can then regulate 
planting, ripening, and harvest, and control 
weeds and pests with precision. Farmers in- 
vest heavily in this land because such pre- 
dictable conditions lower their yearly risks. 

But when the weather is unpredictable here, 

the results are disastrous. 

“Until Christmas Eve 1983,” recalls cit- 
rus farmer Peter Bachman, whom I find 
sawing limbs off his grapefruit trees in a 
field near Alamo, Texas, “we were making 
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$5.000 a month selling fruit out of the ga 
rage. Thenit froze fora week. We felt like a 
duck whose pond had dried up. We lost-ev- 
erything—navels, ruby reds. Half our trees 
will be dug out. Half may come back, but 
it'll take years.” Bachman's neighbor, Tom- 
my R. Morin, said he couldn't even sell me a 
pound of fruit—“but I'll sell you all the 
pruned-off wood you want.” 

“Milo,” savs Arturo Ramirez, identifying 
a field of plants growing close te the ground 
We're in the lower valley just south of 
Alamo, near El Gato, next to acres of dead 
citrus trees, “Milo gives you the itch when 
you harvest it.” Ramirez has done every 
field hand's job in the yalley—criving com- 
bines, hoeing onions, spraying citrus, mov- 
ingirrigation pipe. “Asa baby I'd play at the 
enc of the row while my parents picked,” he 
zavs, “but by the age of four, I'd joined them 
[ used to go to a Mexican school, while the 
next-cloor neizhbor's kids, who were Angio, 
were bused for free toa different school.” 

Today Arturo Ramirez, slight and soft- 
spoken, heads the ten-million-collar-a-vear 
Military Highway Water Supply Corp. at 
Progreso, piping water fordrinking and san- 
itation to 25,000 customers, mostly poor 
farm workers who had been sold howses 
without minning water or sewers 

The company Ramirez founded oversecs 
100 miles of pipeline, stretchime through 
about 70 miles of the vallev. Its workers and 
clients own the company and manage it-in 
meetings that include secretaries and the 
janitor. Ramirez keeps probing tor ways to 
belp, taking « hand in others’ victories: a 
youth center at Santa Maria, a swimming 
pool at Ranchito. He helped organize a pur- 
chasing cooperative for small local farmers, 
usually Mexican-American. In 1982 he was 
awarded the Winthrop Rockefeller Pree- 
dom Prize 








SHE GULF OF MEXICO) After nearly 
2,000 miles of desert, I long to ste 1 
L speed past the biz steel vards of 
Brownsville, where Marathon Le 

Tourneau makes offshore-<drilling plat- 

forms (a business depressed by the world ail 

glut), and past the Brownsville shrimping 
feet, slumping litely because Ameri‘ans 
are prohibited from working insile Mexico's 
strictly enforced 200-mile territorial limit 
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Far from the clamor to the east one 


weal along the border, the Mexican 


village of Boguilios del Canmen shombers 
in the shadow of Biv Bend Notional 
Pore,.ocross tie Rio Grande. Here, (ttle 
nes Chine sirice Poarche Villa and his 
renceade noluitioniries patrolled the 
region 70 years deo. Merioan contempt 
for the order nin high in those days, 
With memories still fresh of the 
disastrous Mericon Wor ond Mexico's 
huwmitiating ioss of its vast northern 
territories: to the U.S 

Unetream, in San Antonio de Brawn, 
the family of Jesus fos! ane Monwuela 
Crneias (right) relies heavily on eldest 
con Celedonio's earnings as an ttinerant 
Texas otf worker to supplement a hard- 


scrobble ex Lateitice 
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huts néar the [international Bridge at 


Favle Pass, Texos. Nuisance or barrier, 
fhe OU. 4S.-Adexicon border ts a cultura! 
witershed, seeping with human drama. 


Life on ihe Cine: the OC). 5.-Mericun Border 


The beach is mottled with the black 
splotches of an oi] spill. I run into the Gulf, 
just behind the South Padre Island Hilton, 
and splash aboutina wet celebration dance, 
because it's been a long journey and I have 
finally arrived. When emerge, the soles of 
my feet are black with tar 

Inmy mind go over the parched ground i 
havetraveled. Just yesterday in the Browns- 
ville courthouse, Judge Moises Vela assured 
me that Brownsville, this economically poor 
and racially stratified place, doesn't “have 
gambling, prostitution, the Mafia, or unions 
— it's virgin country. Our South Padre _Is- 
land ts the last paracise.” 1 doubt the judge 
I study the tar on my feet. 

Then [realize Lhaveseensomething justa 
few hours ago that suggests that there is sub- 
stance to the judge's claim. I had toured the 
fetleral detention center near South Padre 
Island, just a few miles from this beach, 
where 472 male and 90 female detainees, 
about 35 percent of them from El Salvador, 
awaited probable deportation. 

The detention center is the end of the road 
tor other-than-Mexicans caught on the bor- 
der trying to enter paraclise. Every other day 
20 or 30 are shipped back. More trudge 
northward to replace them. Paradise isarel- 
ative term, In the huge, stark men's -cormi- 
tory adetainee had written on his pillowcase 
a dream of home: the word LUISA. And yet 
he had come north, left Luisa, grabbed for 
the brass ting across the border. 





N EL PASO, Professor Oscar Martinez of 

the University of Texas, who himself had 
started life inthe U.S. asanundocument- 
ed alien, had taught me some history. 
“The problems of the border,” he said, “area 
small price for the U.S, to pay, considering 
what it cot when it took its Southwest from 
Mexico in 1848. It got land, harbors, gold, 
silver, copper, oil, labor.” 

(ine-lourth of what 1 now the United 
States used to be Mexico. That is one of the 
reasons why the U.S. became a world pow- 
er and the symbol of wealth and hope. “It's 
important to keep that history lesson. in 
mind and not just look at the problems of the 
moment,” said Professor Martinez 

I glance once more at my tarred feet, 
shrug, and take a long swim in the Gulf 
ct Ve CHC). ‘a 
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IN THE SHADOW OF KRAKATAU 


Re Il of 
jJdVa ‘s \ 


Text and photographs by DIETER and MARY PLAGE 





AOS AIT ADE melting into the 
rain forest in the Hash of a second 
was oll we saw. Yet despite out 

trackers skepticism we were 
certain that the 40-foot tree had Weld : 
copand, one of the shvest of cats, almost 
never seen in the w ladda reserve of LC Wwne 
larie island iif Java 
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We never gota better look 
Lise sel ed! coutwitted aa may: rir 15 
remote camera and strobe lierhits ehretiget ean 
page 765) to let them photograph 


2 oe ha di bes a = 
themselves, aé dict toes lithe female. reve 


it the nicht pwet after des 


Si mclire: th owes her habitat toa 


world-famous Volcang. Thirty-five miles 
J e 


F 
- j j 
ross Ube Sea [Pom une Rulon, the 


of Krakatau ripped itself apart in | 
Tsunamis reaching the Javanese shore 
Wwieherl AWAY tie Few 4 Wlares that dotted 
this isolatec! out pared Dh Deo] 
returned: the wildlif 
Lhe Lojwine Rulon 

pent & Vvear there, examining the 

regeneration of ite on both the Denis hia 


and Arikataud a century after the e Woon 














VA TANTAROM, Anak 

KRrakatau, or “child of 

KRrikatau,” erupts on 
“November 18, 198) (lefti, ash 
of a previous burst settling 
out, at left, a5 & new one rises 
In 1927 this cinder cone began 
emerging from the submarine 
caldera into which Krakatau 
had collapsed 44 years earlier 

On August 27. 1883. “that 

unhappy day which will be 
Written in histor with sacl 
sancuinary letters,” a 
survivor wrote, the volcano 
un 
detonations heard 2,900 miles 
across-the Indian Ocean, the 
largest of them more than 
twice as powerful as the 
ast. Massive 
ovroclastic flows uvalanched 
into the seo, one of the forces 
loosing Laihamis—here 
SCHOeC In minature hy a 
Wave spawned by Anak 
Brhkaltau that reached 20 feet 
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higeest nuclear b 


before breaking (above). The 
i555 WHVES raced Ley Ww irc] 
Java and Sumatra, hurling a 
steamehipi rears twee miles 
inland. Forty miles from 
Krakatau in the Javan town 
of Merak, European homes 
stot) Near Aur, anid 
railway (right). Waves 115 
feet nigh erased au below 
right), killing some 27,700 of 
the more than 36,000) who 
died in the shadow of 
Rrakatau. The crew of a ship 
40 miles from Ujune Rulon 
Found floating corpses of 
humans and of tigers 

The catastropnie astonished 
the world. Barographs-across 


the globe quivered at the 
shock wave. Volcanic mist 
circling the earth turned the 
sun blue and green, creating 
effects that moved Tennysan 
to per: “For day by day, thro 
many a blood-red eve The 
Wrathtul sunset glares 








Krakatau: three 


Phoenix-like, this volcano 

repeated!y hos arisen from the sea 

ond explosively collapsed, only to be 
born aguin. It lies in the collision zone of 
two tectonic pilates on the great firtrig 
line where the Indian Ocean's cnist dives 
beneath Asia, feeding a choin of burning 
mountains that sweeps nearly 2,00) 
miles. Indonesia thus rons first ax a 
notion of voloonoes, with at least 132 
active in the post [0,00M) years. 





1 ANCIENT KAAKATAU 

SubTaie ows of ances created Nhe ong! os 
AJegend nine Javanese Book of Kings mors foa _"s, 
mouriain about 6,500 feet higitcaled Map .. wary liberty | ®) 
Aratatew —and described en arupionin ao 478, with Fre 186 ; 


coldora fart .. 
efcii (an uncanny foreshadowed events neariy ee 
ie ow. La —_— is 
| SO yearn hater Me, — 


<—— hj— 
THe eel f | ——— - 
foe ta ap 2 FIRST COLLAPSE: 40.416 
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Tomeadount Foor atl ofa iret OF anid Sure itr) Fre 
deepest ol fhe aanth. .. . infenbitasits Weare Ofrowred 
ano SWE ol cee ae ay ten Doe,” aay fhe rey 
sad eli oe. Ofnoter cuiymbled, ain seversi 
b an fe renyoliie cae 
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3 REGROWTH: Before 1680 


Pastering the a bo ove tie canines; 3 hen cane 
mabe Of Dasa crew rot a eoltheural mi fag 
Makale, eating ara ind inieched with serene of 
dikes dramatically aeposed #1 pertect crass section by 
ie TR eruocort. te gniboes, een today as 
Seung and Aatata-amcl, Srained quiescent 


Aakate-deci 


4 MENACING TRIO: 1883 

By Pe PAS Tee? are Covaes Peo uiritied wall 
Pahale fp feta TPs ist, Ate an 
onion tat pea fettt* Oued and Derre, Se COATa 
ie SSS Srig sr, aaa oF fishin ensued, in 
863 the craters of Parbuatan and Danen, shown 
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5 CATACLYSM AND COLLAPSE os 
Suddeny spewing ferth aemely five cudun oes o A 

matte, Kracalau copiphed ms | ebdemtcerelininedce re — 
wnted roo! gave vey, ae (ne yoicano caved in Anae ecabatey 





Creag dd cadera 49 mired in danmefer. Ontpabouta 
{ind of Advaita reread shore eee ewe! adtiougt 
OOM PSA Dy MTC Cathe? a Per from pice ano 
akhial Std a terne PEAT from Gataria | cw 
Jaicrta) to Sigapord: “Wher onde Mount Krakatau 
Bice Mp ea cw pfiay” 





6 FULL CIRCLE: 1995 

Th) preciso of a cinder cwne nan Anes Arpiatau 
De Ran sewing foe te mea foc is 7 OS? botany he 
Od duh Conn of or huatan and Gana. Fortes 
Years Te Sun reese) swede! away MW aterricits a 
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violent generations 


fPITLE DID DIETER ANOW what 

was brewing as he explored Anak 

Krakatau's summit (below) on 
wovermber 17, 1981. Beyond les Rakata 
Island, largest remnant of KRrakatau, 
where the next day he set up 2 camera and 
joked, “All we need now is a good 
eruption.” Twenty minutes later the 
mountam obliged. Months later a crater 
yawns (righti where Dieter had stood 
The active offspring has erupted at least 
once in all but 18 years of its 57-vear life 


Scentists continue to study the 
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aftermath of the parent volcano, whose 
paroxvsmal blasts virtually sterileed the 
lands and thus created a benchmark to 
measure the return of life. Krokatau’s 
waves had heaved ashore 600-ton blocks 
of coral ree a century later, corals 
festooned with Meyer's butterfly fish 
adiorn the caldera (below, far right). On 
Kakata nine months after the 1883 
Cruption, only OEE PTET iO Sper 
could be found. Yet within three vears 
28 plant apecies had arrived, increasing to 
about 200 today. In 1923 a biologist 
recorded 573 species-of animals on 
Rakate. Life continues to come, bv: air 
and by sea, such as a log sprouting with 
seedling gs (right). Some life-forms ride 
winds and currents from Ujung Rulon, i 

a sense thus repaying a debt to the 
volcano. In 1883 Java's population was 
about 20 million, Today one of earth's 
Tost crowded islands, it teems with more 
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than 90 million peo ple—nerly 
square mile. Har it not been for 
BRrakutau, Ujunge Aulon’s wildlife, after 
revenerating, would surely have been 
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“WT NERE KRAKATAU'S tsunamis 
Vj ' raged, the little Cigenter toclas 
— flows placidly through Ujung Kulor 
In our rubber inflatable (right), which ts 
mith canvas and silently 
powered by a solar-charged electric motor 


| the river, 


camoutlaged 
we mude 113 tops up and dow 
filming for Survival Anella Ltd 
A banteng bull (below, far right) peers 
trom. the river tank 
400, these wil 


numbering about 


re one oi three + LAS jis 


[oa 
d oxen we 
the reserve was created to protect in 1921, Of 
the others, the Javan rhing clings t 

but, tragically, the Javan tiger is now extinct 
Karls 
this isolated area, and powch 
unchecked, wrought disaster, With tenacious 
efforts by the Inclonesian government and 
the World W ildlife Sune. th 


mile feserve & now mani 


1 SurvIva 
protection existed only on paper for 


rs, wirtuwall 
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; patrol vigorously year-round, 


1 iB i] i 
some live on offshore islands, 


park. Ranger 
where two 
guesthouses offer lodging for Visitors 

We Were entranced bw the nver and felt it 
laced witt | more than i touch of the 
orehistone. The bankside jungle, drenched 
bY 2n aAVErage anna! -ainfall ¢ of 106 mches, 
is draped with exotic fruits, tangics of luunas, 
and fong-gnarlec roots that creep over the 
round. At f flying 
foxets—the world’s largest bats, with 
hlacken the sks 

TATLES SWS Of insects attract apt 
birds suchas blue-throated bee 
fairy bluebirds, 
acer et-b 


lawn great clouds 
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aced flawerpeckers, and gray 
cheeked bulbuls 

In ovr W at the river's 
subsisted comfortably on 
Indonesian fried rice and 
in & makeshift kitchen under an observation 
Home after a hard dav, we often 
found more Ww Atte 
dinner one evening Dieter quietly said to 
Wlain Compost, our assistant, “Alain, siowl, 
raise your feet justa little,” Beneath them 
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slid a black-an¢l-vellow snake 


vencmous banded krait. On 
occasion Dieter cuughtasudden eh saci oft 
le the tent and ominously told 
Mary, who was just returning, “I thi ink 


you d better jeave,” Piece by piece het 


moon Tass 


rmething in the tent until he came 
He pulled it up, and 
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removed Fie 
A WOVEN palm mat. 
there lav a cobra 
traicht for him. 


- having to kill it. 
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ACE TO FACE with ane of earth's 

rarest and most endangered species, 

Dieter edges to within 30 feet of a 
Javan rhino, Browsing the vegetation, the 
hig bull wageles his ears, searching for the 
source of an intrusion he senses but cannot 
quite locate. Tense and excited during this 
unprecedented photography, Dieter later 
recalled, “In the total silence the camera's 
shutter seemed like a pistol shot.” 

This image cost six months of work, 
Usually, like the old story about blind men 
examining a pachvderm, which the rhino is, 
we got only tantalizing bits—the glimpse of 
an ear here, a backside there. But enduring 
the rainy season, the only time the animals 
can be tracked, rewarded us. So did the two 
shrewd trackers the government insisted we 
travel with. Beset by mosquitoes and 
leeches, we slogged through knee-deep mud 
until one of the trackers spotted fresh rhino 
dung. He followed it into a tall, dense stand 
of our familiar nemesis, rattan, a formidable 
palm armed with thorns like treble fishing 
hooks. It would truly be a nightmare to be 
caught between a wall of this stuff and a 
charging rhino. Then, beyond it, we saw a 
tree move—and there was the magnificent 
bull. As-we watched, he spraved the 
surrounding undergrowth with wrine, and a 
cow appeared, following his spoor. 

These rhinos were two of only about 60 of 
their kind. Yet even this minuscule number is 
encouraging, because in 1967 the estimated 

population was about 25. The species’ 
original range included parts of India, 
Bangladesh, Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Laos, Vietnam, Malaysia, Sumatra, and 
Java. The history of human deprecation ts 
long and sad. In the mid-18th century the 
rhincs in Java were 30 numerous and caused 
so much damage to agriculture that in less 
than two years the government paid high 
bounties for the killing of $26 animals 
Hunters, both with and without scruples, 
took acdisastrous toll. One so-called bona 
fide hunter shot nine rhinos around 1900, 

By 1930 the rhino’s once vast territory had 
withered to a few scattered pockets, 
including Ujung Rulon. In the next four 
decades in Java alone more than 40 of the 
animals were poached, condemned by the 
notorious Asian market for rhino products, 
chiefly the horn, In Indonesia itis prized as a 
cure for high fever and typhus, and as an 
anti-poison agent. Although the export of 
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thing horn has long been illegal, more thon 
four million Chinese live in Indonesia, and 
their traders easily beat the competition tn 
Hong Kong and Singapore. Asian horn is 
favored over African because its smaller size 
is believed to concentrate medicinal 
properties, One of the world's costliest illegal 
substances, rhino born sells for nearly $50 a 
cram in Malaysia—a price approaching that 
of cocaine on the street in the United States. 

Five feet tall and averaging 3,500 pounds, 
the Javan species is slightly smaller than the 
Indian rhino and somewhat larger than the 
Sumatran rhino. It is distinguished by tts 
small horn—about ten inches long im the 
male, often-absent or a small bulge in the 
female—and a prominent fold in the hide in 
front of the shoulder. It inhabits the most 
inaccessible parts of Ujung Kulon, and few 
detaits of its natural history are known. 

Verctarians, the rhinos feed primarily on 
the shoots of a variety of young trees. To 
reach their forage, they frequently walk over 
the saplings, forcing them down between 
their front legs. The beach commonly bears 
their tracks: one observer saw them knee- 
deep in the sea ond believed they ate doting 
mangroves, Inland they often wallow in 
mudholes to cool off, soften their skin, anc 
rclicve it of parasites. 

Females probably mature sexually by 
three yeurs of age, males about twice that. 
Frichtful rowing and aggressive behavior hy 
bulls may be associated with the rut, which 
apparently occurs nonseasonally and 
sporadically, Gestation may take 16 months, 
and the cow probably accompanies her calf 
for about two vears. Rhinos are wonderfully 
long-lived beasts, and it would not be 
surprising for some of U jung Kulon's old- 
timers to have been there for 40 years. 

With the extinction of the Javan tiger, 
only man remains as the rhino's predator. A 
fascinating story exists regarding this deadly 
triangle. When tigers still lived, Javanese in 
these parts believed that their ancestors’ 
souls reposed in the cats and thus refused to 
help poachers kill them, After World War I 
a group of poachers planned an operation to 
wipe out all of Ujung Kulon’s rhinos, When 
they entered the peninsula, one was killed by 
a tiger. Since none of the nearby villagers 
would help them against the tigers, the poachers 
gave up, How strange if one species that 
ultimately perished had inadvertently saved 
its equally rare neighbor. 
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+ female blue-eared kingfisher (right) 
prepares to dive for ameal. We discovered, 
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one of therm began behaving very strangely 
stopped, Then it went backward. Then 
ideways, then backKWHrd ArAin 
Dieter trebbed his net and in an instant 
had a leaf and a fish. In the aquarium the 


mvstery was solved (below); The three-inch 
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IPE OF PAR AIVAA: Actoss the 
plied! surimce skitters a huge bird 
al sitter laheve), buoyed by hair 
lees nnd named for its reputed habit of 
fiche nestiingrs: 
Sentinel on the shore, a ereat-billed heron 
fabove right) stalks fish and olber prey 
A pair of mudskinpers sun themselves on a 
branch (fefti, Troly fish out of water (thev 
can climb trees), mvudskippers often forage 
pshore but periodically must return to the 
river to replenish a reserve in their gill 
chambers, Resiles the mecium tmplied by 
their name, we often saw them on the river 
itself, bouncing along like skipped stones. 
Fiddler crahs of every conceivable hue 
abounded; a male waves his massive claw to 
defend his burrow (right), 
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WILL NEVER KNOW this womal 

name, Among Afghan villagers it 1s the 

custom for women not lo tell their names 

to strangers. On this cold November 

night she is busily preparing food for the 

sie sneraitin Afghan freedom firht 
ers, who have escorted me across the Paki 
stani border to Afehanistan’s embattled 
Palktia Province and inte this small village in 
the jap région. 

But in the darkness and snows of Decem 
ber, sometime around the filth anniversary 
if the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, she 
will give birth to her tenth child, HW the child 
comes in the safety of the night, will be 


born here, in this earthen house warme Ay 
an iron stove. If her baby comes in the day, 
she is likely to bein the damp bomb shelter 
hewn into the ground under the fields out 
side the village, ber birth Panes 2ccompa- 
nied, perhaps, by the roar of jetsand bombs 
She PAUsSes bo Pour me a class of steaming 


hinck ten. “When the planes Come, | can't 





run very fast to the bomb shelter any more,” 


she says. “Iam too bigand heavy, What can 
| do?” She speaks in a iting accent the 
rhythms of her native Pashtu carrying over 
into the Dari, ot Afghan Persian, that she 
warned in Kabul before the wa 

Few families remain in this region, where 
frequent bombings have destroyed both 
willages and « ros as the Russimns ATLEem pl 
to close this important route to tie 
interior. lost of those who remall share 
food and shelter with the mujahidin (“holy 
warriors’) who pass through, many from 


across the frontier in Pakistan 


The wounds of war. A fother and son 
suffer the pangs of humetessness-in a 
refupee camp in Poristorn 6 | hitral 
Volley. After five vears of fighting, sore 
three million Afghans hove fled to safety 


across the Pakistani border 


By DEBRA DENKER 





ar-torn Frontier 
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but devout Muslims regarded it a5 4 yraad, 
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and in a three-day operation beginning on 
Christmas Eve, thousands of Soviet troops 
invaded the Coun y claiming to have been 
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treaty. While the mvasion was sull in prog 
ress, President Hafizullan Amin was execul 
hy HBahbrak Karmal. a 
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Debra Denker reported on “Pakistan: 


Kalash: People of Fire and Fervor, * in the Oct 
per 1981 NaTIONAL WEOQORAPHIC 
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Dhey have mounted frequent offensives to 


SLAM p Gut resistance, at great cost in lrves to 
Atgnan civilians. The economy has also 
been damaged, The 1984 harvest in-eastern 


Afghanistan was less than half that of 19754, 
anc prices of many staple foods have tripled 


UF THE MOST VISIBLE effect of the 
War has been Lhe flight of the Afehan 
people, a multilingual population o! 
mixed tribes and ethnic groups, from 
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than LO0,000 Soviet troops, 


their homeland, One-quarter of Afghani- 
atan's prewar population of about 15 million 
has been forced into exile in neighboring 
Pakistan and Tran, At least another million 
are “internal refugees,” driven from their 
homes by bombing and other military ac- 
tion. An unknown number have been killed 
or wounded. 

After more than five vears the war re- 
mains ina violent stalemate. The mujahicdin 
claim to control as much as 80 percent of 
the countryside, while Soviet troops and an 
army of Afzhan conscripts defend parts of 
majorcities, afew main reads, and fortified 
posts in some rural areas. 

Abdul Wahed (not his real name), hus- 
band of the pregnant woman in this Jaji vil- 
lage, comes in out of the cole and darkness, 
letting ina gust of iey wind. The light of his 
lantern reveals the graceful geometric de- 
signs his children have daubed on the walls 
with the rec earth of the mountains. 

“This house we have built new in the 
past two years, after our other house was 
bombed," Abdul Wahed explains. “This 
area is free as far as the Communist post at 
Ali Khel, but the planes come and bomb the 
villages nearly every day. They are trying to 
drive ws all to Pakistan, 30 no one 1s left to 
feed the mujahidin,” Rollingupthe sleeve of 
his long shirt, he shows mea deep puckered 
scar on his upper arm: “I was wounded two 
years ago and was three months ina hospital 
in Pakistan. By the grace of God T recov- 
ered, anc now my brother and I take turns 
voing out to fight.” 

After dinner Abdul Wahed's wife sits 
down next to me, adjusts her veil over her 
shiny dark braids, and pours: me another 
gluss of tea. She is happy to talk to me, as it 
has been along time since the family has had 
a female guest. Around me the children pre- 
pare for the night. A fluffy gray kitten slum- 
bers uncer the stove, and for a moment |] 
forget that we-are ina land at war, 


UST AFTER DAWN the rumble of dis- 
tant artillery fire shatters the frosted 
crystal morning. To my surprise, no 

one reacts, They have grown used to 

the sounds of war. But Abdul Waheel’s el- 
dest son, a handsome quick-minded boy of 
about 12, begins drawing on the side of the 
black metal stove with a piece of chalk: a jet, 
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looking rither like a paper plane, and short 
dashes representing the bombs it drops. 

My escorts take achance, and we cross the 
open valley by day. Walking through the 
wie, flat valley is like walking in a bad 
dream of a deserted land. Atthis time of year 
the lanclis all gray and brown, except where 
odd patches of snow lic, and the trees are 
bare but fora few limp vellow leaves. Lurge 
bamb craters pock ficlils that this vear bore 
no harvest. In deserted villages a lew houses 
stand among heaps of rubble. 

| walk with the two men who have been 
specially detailed to accompany me by Syed 
Ishaq Gailani, a mujahidin commander 
who has for several vears heen a close friend 
of my family. One of the fighters, Bahram 
Jan, is perhaps 40, a big man with a com- 
manding voice who used to buy curs in Ka- 
bul and sell them in Jaji. He is a font of war 
stories: These ruins were an Afghan govern- 
ment post Hl the mujahicdin took itlast year. 
Over there, in the held, are three tanks the 
mujahidin destroyed. And don't step back 
for that photograph, the area is mined! 

His friend Mustafa’s manner is quieter, 
though at 29 he has been a fighter for six 
years. Heisa Tajik from Jalalabad, acity on 
the road. from Kabul to Pakistan. Until he 
joined the mujahidin, he was a clerk in a 
government ministry in Kabul.* 

On this dusty dirt road, one of the main 
supply routes of the mujahidin, we pass sev- 
eral parties of men coming from distant 
fronts. They exchange greetings with my 
companions and stop for a few moments to 
tell news of Kabul, or Kunduz in the north. 
Near the battlefields the mujahidin seem re- 
laxed, unconcerned with the rivalries and 
cisunity that plague Afghan parties in exile 
in Pakistan: Later Bahram Jan will tell me 
the story of Commander Mohammed Naim, 
from the nearby village of Alt Khel, whoone 
week before had been severely wounded 
while leading wn attack that had resulted in 
the capture of 50 Afghan government sol- 
diers. Naim belongs to a different party, 
but, says Bahram Jan, evervene loves the 
legendary young hero who began fighting 
when he cid not yet have a beard. 

Outside a village, near a bombcrater, we 
talk to a group of battle-weary men from 

*"MWike Ealwards described! life in present-daw Kabul 
inthe Apri 1985 GEOGRAPHIC 
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Kabul. The bombing is on the other side ol 
Ali Khel today, one savs 
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Round a bend in the middle of the road are 
the fly-encrusted remains of a camel. “See, 


they are killing even the animals,” says 
Mustafa angrily, “everything that they see, 
CvervUning that can feed the miu janidin ce 
Carry SUD i] ies: for us." 


In the refugee camps of Pakistan I had 


heard reports of destruction of food sup 


plies, and of fears of a faminé in the spring 
Returees Lom the Pan ijsher Valle, _Eacepntlel 
of resistance, told me how ther walnut and 


mulberry trees Were SVStEMatica ly Cut 
down by the enemy during Soviet offen- 
sives. Here in the unplanted fields of Jajil 
see the confirmation of these stories. 
Farther on, in another village, a gray- 


and-white cat prowls delicately along the 
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top of a ruined wall. In a reofless room a 


carved wooden chest lies askew ona tilted 
Hoor Under our feetare beclposts, scattered 
grain, and a single shoe, very small, 

the mujahidin climb up a rickety ladder 
to the upper floor of the ruined mosque 
Though the back wall gapes and half the 
floor is missing, the mosque is still sacred, 
and someone has strewn fresh straw on the 


floor. In the shadow of carver wooden 


Alone Afuvhanisen's War-tora Froniter 


Randomly placed tents 
Characterize temporury 
Quarters for men arringds at 
Mohammed RAO} Mer 
Thal, with 
inhabitants ome of the largest 
compe In Parison 

Enger t fo return to. ther 
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homeland Afel ine elsewhere 
nivertieless dull perruinertt 
mud-and-straw dwellings: 
Such houses, along with a 
couple of tents, afford mere 
adequate shelter for Afthons 
at the Aatokanra comp 
Sinaia A near Aangy tn the 
Kohut I - Many 


residents operate binses, 


Cras, Or Boris. 


columns, the men turn away from the de- 
struction behind them, face the niche that 
marks the direction of Mecca,and pray 
Later, ina held of grass stubble under an 
opalescent autumn sky, we find shattered 
pieces of dull green plastic, one with a deto- 
nata ached. These are the remains 
of small mines shaped like butterflies, 
which contake off the hanel or foot of an un- 
Wary person orinjure livestock. Designed to 





maim, they are scattered from helicopterson 
inhabited areas and important routes. Many 
Afghans have learned to explode the mines, 
usually by throwing stones from a safe dis- 
tance. But two weeks later, in-a Pakistani 
border town, | will watch a doctor bandage 
the mangled hand of ascarlet-veiled woman 
from Jaji who had been unwary ¢nough to 
pick up the strange green plastic object 


HE SUN is nearly on the edge of the 

sharp, snow-covered peaks and rides 

that mark the far limits of the valley 

when Mustafa stops and points to a 
cluster of nondescript mud buildings on a 
hilltop about a kilometer away. The fort-at 
Ali Khel appears deserted, but inside are Af- 
¢han government soldi¢rs and some Soviet 
officers. Mustafa tells me to stay behind the 
wall, out of direct line of sight and fire. “E-v- 
ery night the mujahicdin attack the post,” he 
says. “We will bein a rain of bullets. Do you 
want to go with us?" 

After dark we make our way to the house 
of a man loyal to my friends’ party. Mustafa 
is relieved that the man's family has not yet 
left for exile in Pakistan, At night, he says 
only half jokingly, mujahidin factions are 
less trustful of one another. 

A couple of hours later the attack on the 
government post begins, and Bahram Jan 
leads me up the stairs to the square tower 
with a picture-window view of fiery parabo- 
las of tracer bullets arcing from the moun- 
tainsidles toward the mud fort. The fighting 
goes on for hours in the frosty night, the mu- 
iahidin firing Kalashnikov automatic rifles 
and a heavy machine gun or two at the sohd 
walls of the fort, the enemy post answering 
with machine guns, mortar fire, and ooca- 
sional flares. The 120 rounds issued to each 
of my escorts will not last the night, and 
some must be conserved for the journey 
back to Pakistan. They cannot aim for vic- 
tory, only for harassment. 

Over the past five years 325 million dol- 
lars in covert U.S. aid has reportedly been 
channeled to the mujahidin, mostly in the 
form of smuggled Soviet-made small arms, 
along with a few antitank missiles and 
SAM-? antiaircraft missiles. But there are 
questions as to how much of this aid has 
actually arrived inside Afghanistan. Com- 
mander Abdullah of Helmand Province said 
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Fresh from the oven, bread goes home 
witha refugee in Pakistan's Munda 
comp. Itts traditionally served with 
horma, an Afghan stew 


with more passion than realism: “We fight 
tanks with Kalashnikovs. Nowhere else in 
the world do they do this. Send us antiair- 
craftguns, and the mujahidin, with the help 
of Ged, would get the Russians out within 
one year.” Certainly there are few effective 
antiaircraft weapons. The surface-to-air 
missiles are notoriously unreliable. When 
asked about the SAM-7, Ishaq Gailani gri- 
maced. He and other mujahidin representa- 
tives would prefer portable, lightweight 
British or Swedish missiles. 

At3 a.m, we leave the battle behind and 
by the light of a crescent moon file silently 
up ariverbed that cleaves the rugged moun- 
tains. At dawn the Muslim call to prayer 
sounds {from the village, now well behind us. 
The gunfire, which had continued unabat- 
ed, stops. The mujahidin, and perhaps the 
government soldiers inside the walls of the 
fort, aré now at prayer. 

In this narrow, uncultivated valley some 
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Getting togettier for the evening, members of the Farani family watch Pakistani 
TF - r i 

Vin their tent in Peshowar. Gike other Afghans from urban areas, they eschew 

ine Comps tf they have tie money to do so, A constant flow of puests, relatives 


Ong MUPRIGin keeps the women busy with the teanot 


of Atvhonistan's internal refugees have built Autumn of Blood," by Afghanistan's Ustad 
h Khalili 





crude howses of earth. wood, and stone Khalil 
Thev live on what they have salvaged from 
ds or imported from nearby Paki 
tan. Itis still ea tly when the roar of the first 
jet Hills the sky, Though it is high overhead, 
we scatter, hiding under scrawny pine trees, When I return to Pakistan, I learn that 
covering our heads and bodies with paitw, the United Nations Assembly has 
camel-colored blankets that blend with the passed vet another resalution aal niz for a 
earth tones of the land. The noise of bomb- withdrawal of foreign troops fron | Afchs 
ing echoes through the brown ancl snow- stan. The Sovie! Union has ionored five 
whitened hills. Beside me, Mustafa'sfaceis previous resolutions, claiming that they 
prim and set. constitute interference im Aichanistan’: 
internal affairs. 
THE LATE AFTERNOON we reach Ina refugee camp al Sateen, not far from 
a house high in the mountains bat ninwit the Afghan border, I find some of the last 
ed tosit with the men, andIjointhemin people to flee from Ali Sang. the village 
the nightly ritual of listening to the BBC where the gray-and-white cat walked along 
World Service for news of the outside world — the ruined wall. Against the counterpoint of 
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and news of their own War. Ente ring the ine ark Wed icing, where women chant: uric 
separate womens world when it ts time bang hand drums, the survivors recount 
ce sleer . I rear, in Persian. rl Pot calleec their SLories 
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Carpet merchants, Durkoman 
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Hazrat Bibi is probably in her 40s, but her 
face is thin and worn with erief and the trau- 
ma of her journey with six children into 
exile. She breaks into tears at the memory of 
ith before 


As the meng; ele sheturnsaw; A} Loward 





I 
her husbariel, 


the wall, h dine her face from them but al 
wavs Watching me, Akbar Ahan, a middle 
aged man who used to be a farmer and a 
driverin Kabul, speaks for h abisiseedariet his 
Village. “We came hére about-a no pias Leo. 
Now there is not a single fami living in Ali 
sang). Everything was destroyed, every- 
thing inside the houses, our clothes and pos- 
sessions buried undertheearth, our children 
buried under the earth. ' 


FESHAWAR, capital of Pakistan's 
North-West Frontier Province, home- 
land of the Pas Lif Pathan, tribes 
hai inhabit the border areas of both 

Afghanistan and Pakistan, has two faces 











‘ . = fee 8 =f he ld face is that of an exotic crossroads, a 
Ss 8 wild frontier town near the foot of the Khy- 
| PLP I | 55 [ NE Oder face is thal ora MOIS’, 
= = : | congested, pa luted itv that is estimated to 
al : | A P| a " 1 
an = ~ | have doubled in size in five years since the 
| SOvVIeL invasion 

| Some say that Peshawar is now the largest 

| 5 ql iz zn 

Afchan city outside Kabul. Most of Paki 

: Stan's refugee population of about three mil- 

hon is concentrated in this province, though 

= . refugees are settlecd in a long crescent from 
(_hitral in the rugged Hindu Kush range of 

- L northern Pakistan to the deserts of Baluchi- 

ba stan Frovince 

= in August 1984 all mujahidim fH arty offices 

= were ordered out of Peshawar because of 

: ad an e5K ee climate of vidience, incloding 
es > OY ae bombings of the offices and attempted assas- 





cinations of prominent Afghans. Mujahicdin 
The fellowship of pain unites a freedom anc Pakist tani intelligence sources blame 
fignter and 12-year-old Abdul A much of the violence on the Afthan govern- 
(above), Doth from (hindahar, who lost ment intelligence service, but tt is also true 
tet Limos fo Soviet explosives. Acre at that there are ongoing feuds between muija 
hidin factions, some of which occasionally, 
spill over onto the battlefield 
NOW based just outside the city limits are 
a number of political partics, mostl, 
grouped Into two alliances. One consists of 
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l@ Orthopedic center in Peshawar, run 


oy the International Conrumittee of the 


Red Cross, victims lear to recssemble 
their shottered lives. Ino Red Cresceni 
clinte (left) at the Kachaghar refugee 
Conp, on Arran nurse tenis an old mar 
whe trade the Long FOUTey fro the three Peart iors recparciec ov Western. ot 
northern Afghanistan SerVeErTs ae moderate, Ite leaders, though 
eee king in islamic government for Afghani- 
‘tan, have closer ties to the West than the 
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“The helicopters hovered,” says_falod Khan (right), “and they 


picked out their targets.” Salvo after rocket salvo tater, the 
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Soviet helicopters had destroyed Khan's village of Douwbanat, 


about 30 niles from the border with Pakestan. Frontier viltages 
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opposing group of fundamentalist parties 

Many disillusioned mujahicdin say that 
tie parties fail either to supply arms or to 
achieve politcal unity. “1 will join whatever 
party gives me arms,” said one fighter in 
Baluchistan. “lam here in this refugee camp 
only because no party will give me arms.” 
some mujahidin look hopefully toward 
lwadership evolving inside Afghanistan, 
such as the loose “internal alliance” of voung 
regional commanders who communicate 
and coordinate by courier 

Beyond the refugee camps that fringe 
Peshawar is the Khyber Pass, the historic 


passage bebween the uplands of Central 


Asia and the plains of the Indo-Pakistani 


subcontinent, Today the Khyber, except for 
a strip 50 feet wide on either side of the road 
administered by the Pakistani government, 
remains incer the control of local Pashtun 
tribes. Tribal areas are generally off-limits 
to foreigners; but photographer Steve 
McCurry and I get special permission from 
the governor, We are accompanied by two 
local officials and an escortof 15 Ahassadars, 
members of a tribal militia. The officials 
Frow increasingly nervous a5 the afternoon 
wanes. They inform us that if we do not 
reach the setthed districts by dusk, the gov- 
eroment cannot answer for our safety 

On the way through the on a 
Winding dirt road beyond the limits of 


Pass, 





rovernment control, apickuptruck bounces 
along in acloud of dust, while a train of cam- 
els lopes on unconcerned, They may be 
smuggling cloth, untaxed cigarettes, whis- 
key, Or raw opium to be processed into 
heroin. Pakistan, despite government ef- 
forts to reduce poppy growing, is among the 
world's major exporters of heroin.” Muchof 
the opium, 400 metric tons in 1983, comes 
from beyond the border in Afghanistan, 
where it the most profitable remaining 
cash crop. Before the Islamic revolution in 
Tran, most opium was exported to Iran. 
With that market restricted, growers have 
setuplabsin Pakistan, and more recently in- 
side Afghanistan, to make more profitable 
heroin for export to the West. According to 
the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, most of it passes by the town of Landi 
Kotal, near the head of the Khyber Pass. 

Poppy cultivation isa tradition in certain 
families, and a source of income tribesmen 
are reluctant to give up, In previous years, 
both in Afghanistan and in Pakistani tribal 
areas, | saw fields of poppies, which many 
here referred to jokingly as “tulips.” 


HERE IS A CHANGE in the air in 

Peshawar this year, and I sense a turn- 

ing point. Pakistan is saturated with 

refugees, and compassion is drying 
up. Pakistanis, who opened their country in 
the name of Muslim hospitality and the 
Pashtun tradition of panah, or asylum, are 
now faced with the largest refugee popula- 
tion in the world. 

Despite the number of refugees and their 
length of stay, there has been little tension 
between refugees and locals. These refugees 
aré the freest in the world. They are allowed 
to come and go, even to work and trade, as 
jong as they own no immovable property. 
Nonetheless, there are anxieties about the 
long-term effect of so many refugees on the 
culture, economy, and security of Pakistan. 
The administration of 2.4 million registered 
refugees, ala cost of a million dollars. a day, 
is an enormous undertaking. The Pakistani 
government says it pays néarly half the 
cost of refugee assistance, with the United 


Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


and other countries and international agen- 
cies absorbing the rest. The United States 
is the largest contributor to the UNHCR 
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program in Pakistan (some 20 million dol- 
lars in 1984). 

Each refugee is supposed to receive a dai- 
ly ration of 500 grams of wheat, 30 grams 
of edible oil, 30 grams of dned skim milk, 20 
grams of sugar, and 3 grams of tea, Each 
family is allotted 20 liters of kerosene 
monthly. In theory, a cash allowance of 50 
rupees (about four dollars) per person per 
month is also provided, though in fact it is 
rarely received. 

Most who arrived before 1984 have been 
officially registered and receive close to their 
allotted rotions. Older camps have become 
sprawling villages as refugees have built 
houses out of earth, as in their native vil- 
lages. Though idleness still plagues the 
camps, where there are many farmers with- 
out land, shepherds without flocks, and 
shopkeepers without shops, same men have 
found work on the roads, in refugee-camp 
bazaars, or driving three-wheeled taxis 
leased from Pakistanis or buses and trucks 
brought from Afghanistan, 

At the time of my visit, m late 1984, new 
arrivals typically faced delays of as long as 
four months in registration and issue of ra- 
tions. The reason for the delay, according to 
Pakistani refugee officials, was the process 
of recounting previously registered refu- 
gees. For example, on the theory that chil- 
dren are too guileless fo exaggerate the 
number of family members, teams of check- 
ers questioned children from each family. 
‘They uncovered cases of double registration 
and instances in. which more family mem- 
bers were claimed than actually exist. 

New arrivals, hungry and dazed from 
their long and dangerous journey across the 
border, often could not comprehend the rea- 
son for the delay, A group of 150 families 
from Baghlan, in Afghanistan's north, had 
walked for more than a month, Now they 
camped by the huge Kachaghari refugee 
camp outside Peshawar under makeshift 
tents made of blankets. For another month 
they waited until the provincial Commis- 
sionerate for Afghan Refugees sent them to 
a camp for newcomers. In Munda camp, 
about 25 milesfrom Peshawar, 380 families 
from Baghlan and Kunduz shared 150 tents, 
At Khapianga, on a desert hillside in 


“See “The Poppy,” by Peter T. White, NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC, February 1985 


National Geographic, June 1985 


Agency, 700 families from Jaji 
Cam ped in borrowed tents ot bought ragged 
ones, their only water source a tiny spring 
that was in danger of drying up 

Poverts clioes mai diminish ichan ces i] 
tality. In Munda, refugees offered to kill and 
roast a sheep for us; in Khapianga, | ate 
Hat wheat bread and tasteless spinach with 
animpoverished woman, who then offered 
to COOK Mme an eg; oulside Peshawar, | 
crank with a 
froup of women who had arrived from Ka- 
bul the night before and were camped on the 
Dian 
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weak, sugarless black tea 
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Ing Possessions 


HE GREAT MAfPORITY of Afghan 
North-West Frontier 
Province are Pashtuns, a robust, hand- 
some peonie. In the camps of the north, 
near (hitral, are light-skinned Tajiks from 
Panjsher Valley, Badakhshis from the hich 
Hindu Kush, and rugged, sharp-faced 
Nuristanis. In Haluchistan are more Pash- 
tuns, the Haluch, and the Monzol-featured 
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refugees in the 





In many camps one encounters 
burkic-speaking Uzbeks and Turkomans 
from the north. One of the best places to 
see the variety of Afghans is Peshawar’s 
famous (issa Khawani Baraar, the “story 
~ Flere the tales were once 
of caravans and trade, of wandering saints; 
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Phe wheel of war spins oa peculiar benefit for country girls in Kochoghori camp 
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1 nilict, poripleric ond 
Afaimed by the cor Hes ples | poets, and holy men, but now all the sto- 
jtucdripleric mitahid rnd refugees. tilt 
ti i. id Idebon utr saneet ries, among Afghans at least, are of war and 
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prayer at an international Red Cross survival. 


: 4 Tene f} on i haWwen mai Ft marr 
hospital near Peshawar Near Qh Khawant, down the narrow 


Prostrote tn front of them ore relatives lane of the gold bazaar and across trom the 
ofthe injured men, who offen serve as delicate aera nie Mahabat Khan, 1s an 
their attendants, and members of the even narrower lane that leads to Murad 
hospital staff |! Vi tk et, the heart of the refugee bazaa 

Perhap: hall the shops here are rented 


by Afgnans, mostly carpet sellers, silver 





smiths, and dealers in antique goods. Here 
young Syed Sher Agha sells antique silver 
jewelry from his tiny shop. On the wall 
is a small, framed, formal black-and-white 
portrait of a young man in a turban—Sher's 
eldest brother, a mujahidin commander 
killed in battle near Jalalabad im 1982, at 
the age of 20 

ne dav I accompany Sher and his 
younger brother to their camp, where lam 
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welcomed by their mother and two voung 
aunts. They have lived here for three years 
but have been unable to build a mud house 
because the camp lies on sand. Unable to 
satisfy the Afghan urge to build, they have 
salistied the twin urge to beautify by plant- 
ing gardens; tall reeds create an illusion of 
privacy, and marigolds and sweet basil color 
and scent the refugees’ small plot, 

While his young wife cooks outside the 
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Grief's bitter tide washes over d 
widow whore village wos rocketed by 
helicopters, Together with other widows 
and children totaling some 4,000, she 
lives in-o special section of Nasir Bagh 
comp medr Peshawar, 


tent, pulling her yellow-embroidered black 
veil over her face modestly, Sher tells me of 
his wedding, only three months ago, to this 
girl who lived in the tent next door. “There 
Was no music,” save Sher, “becatist we are 
still in mourning for mv. brother.” Sher's 
mother brings out a tattered copy of a muja- 
hidin magazine and shows me a picture of 
her fallen son. I remember Sher's words: 
“There is not one family that has not eaten 
the bitterness of this war.” 

Abdul Ali, 12 (pages 784-55), wentout to 
play one morning, stepped on a mine, and 
lost both his legs at the thigh. He sits in his 
wheelchair at the orthopedic center of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross in 
Peshawar, laughing and badgering me fora 
picture, Later I hear that he has learned to 
walk on the two small artificial limbs the 
center made for him and has returned to 
Afghanistan 

Simeen Musharaf, widowed mother af 
four children, is a teacher at a girls school 
in Nasir Bagh camp. When she was fleemeg 
Afghanistan, she stepped on a mine and lost 
one leg. She was refused admission to Af- 
ghan hospitals on grounds that her husband, 
then in prison and later executed, was o 
“terrorist.” 

Five teachers teach 350 girls, crowded un- 
der a large tent. The mud roof of the school 
building has fallen in because of heavy rain 
one night several months before. The color- 
ful maps of Afghanistan and the world, 
which someone has carefully pamted on the 
walls, are sacly mucd-streakedd, 


'T THE NEARBY widows camp I visit 
with Noor Jehan, whom | had met the 
year before. On the orders of the pro- 
vincial refugee commission, several 
men are busy building a high mud wall 
around the camp to screen the widows 
from the eyes of men. 1 ask the officials why 
these workmen are not rebuilding the root 
of the girls school instead of a purdah 
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wall, but my question is left unanswered. 

Noor Jehan, a sprightly widow with 
bright eyes, expressive face, and hennaed 
gray hair, runs toembrace me, “Lifeis much 
more difficult this year,” she tells me. “Now 
my daughter is also a widow, and all her 
children are here. We are 16 people living on 
seven people's rations.” She leads me to her 
tent and introduces me to Noor Taj, ber-el- 
dest daughter. Eagerly the women make 
sweet milk tea for me and insist that I drink 
several cups. know this is a sacrifice, using 
up their precious rations of dried skim milk 
and sugar, but in courtesy I may not refuse. 
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Haji Bas Gul Arms Store No. I, 


Presiwed over by tte owner (left), is just 
One oF pemnops o hundred shops in 
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ISiniikov, d 
WEN that makes Up Ot wouuiMNe Of fire 
fat it locks tin longadistonce 
accuracy, has become the shoulder arm 
of both sides in the conflict. A boy (right) 
comes to port ans with @ wooden 

VET SLOT during ao scnool exercise, -t lcirge 
cipper slung around his should 
nimulotes da bandolier 
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and proceeds to small-unit tactics 
(below), where 18-year-olds lenp fire 
ditches. Meonwhile, the Russians hove 
taken thousanils of children from their 
Mirerits in Afghanistan and sent them to 


the Soviet Uiriion for eiiuction, military 





Trane, and indoctrination 
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and children gather in the small ol 


ruesthouse. Someone brings in a pot ol 
vreen tea and a bowl of walnuts: When it 
is time to go, Khan Mohammed insists ! 
take a sacktful of walnut 


Se EA the h 


hese are tron 


our own tree meland.” Not lone 
before Naim was wounded, he explains, hi 
two mujahidin sons hac gone to their home 
village and picked as many walnuts a5 thes 

ald, practically under the eves ol 
viet and Afghan solcliers in the fort at Al 
Khel. “When we taste these,” Rhian Me- 
hammed savs, “we remember our home.” 
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most of their mutahidin counts 
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Vasllovich Balabanovy (page 
in their carly- to mid-270s 


1 do not at first recognize them as Ru 
sians, as they wear Afghan dress, A mujahi- 
cin ¢ 
l look into their wary faces and sense 
they cdo 
seen too many journalist: 
stan but tell me they preter to speak Russian 
through a mujahidin interpreter 

Both men were born in Soviet Central 


a Des ib = . = pe = . a _ 
Asia. Garik, a light-complextoned, bearded 


mmander orders them to come closer 
tna 
they have 


not want Lhns InN TtVvicw 


hey speak Per- 


man, isa Tajik from Dushanbe, the capita! 
of the 
broad-featured Nikolai, hall 


lank Soviet focialsst 


Republic; 
tke KRAFaEh And 
is from Alma Ata, capital of 
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half Russian, 
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the 
“They said we would fight Americans, Chi- 


chain-smoke as they narrate story 
nese, and Pakistanis,” says bieoes 

After s50me months they began supplying 
weapons to the mujahidin, because tt was "A 
bad war, a dirty war,” act ording to Garik 
They were caught and jailed, 
and deserted to the mujahicin 

Under some willow trees by a stream, for 
meérenemies sit side by side with me, sharing 
an incongruous picnic lunch of unleavened 
breac and a tomato omelet. The two defec 
tors, who speak to me in Persian when we 
are left alone, have heard that several Soviet 
solchers have gone to Rnpgland and the Unit 
ed States, and they are hoping Canada or the 


United States will They 


hut cSscape il 


accept them have 


Alone Afohaniiian's War-torn Frontin 


Instant personnel corrier,a Peshawar 
toot ferries mujahidin to the border 


Though foced with daunting odds; the 
freedom figiters continu their relentless 
pron of ambush, iretendictton, anil 


hit-orud-rurt stries in ao bitter war, 


from 
‘Wie Were 


made a cruel and difficult choice, 
which there i¢ no turnine back 
happy as children,” Garik says, “but then 


we grew up.” 


OF THE TRAINEES 


OST 
camp are litthke more than boys. En- 
throucnh the 


Lnwsiastically they run 
climb swing 
heer 


this 





dusty obstacle course, 
ing ladders, rappel down chifis, scale sl 
walls, and run through fire, their plastic 
shoes falling off as leap. They are 
laughing, enjoving this game, but in A mo 
ment of quiet they gather rownd to talk and 
peaking of f left be- 


arc! of their commit- 
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Lee tt 
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hecome se] LOU. - | milies 
hind in Afghanistan 
ment to the pihad. 
(Jn another occasion J visit this rogeed 
spot with Ishaq Gatlani, At 32, this charis 
matic young leader is revered by his follow 
ers as much for his reputation for honesty 
and bravery in battle as for his membership 
in a family of hereditary religious leaders. 

Ishag Gailani much time a 
many fronts and tells me he hopes to go hack 
wain soon, As we watch the men receiving 
instruction on captured Soviet Weapons, it 
ask him the meaning of the black flag that 
thes over the camp 

“When the Prophet and his companions 
used to goto pi ee they carried black flags, 
because 


has spent 





War 1s not a good thing,” he ex- 
plains “When we go to jihad today, it 
because we want to fieht, but because we are 

ompellec to fight for the sake of Islam, andl 
for the treedom of Afgnanistan.” 

Asa heavy dusk decpens over the cragey 
His, &mucz2in's voce calls the mento pray 
er, and once again the mujahidin put aside 
theirstudy of war. The holy Warriors, Ishaq 

them, Spread their pattu on the 
fround, their weapons bef fore them, an 
stand and bow and stand a; . In the 43- 
lence | feel their strong ans quiet faith, and 
Wish only for a& swift and happy end to the 


& forced upon them [| 
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the country's astounding 
incredse In touwrtsm—from 
545, 600 visttors int 1974 to 
more thin 352,000) last 
ywear—rises from tf 
submarine splendor 

A 60-possenger boat 
(left) from George Town, 
He colony's capital on | . 
Grand Cownan, (owers ils 
bow to release a crowd of 
snorkeiers (upper right) 
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Bedding down mn a shipwreck o 
Town harbor, a queen parrotitsh 
up tts own protective sleeping bo, 
(above) from a secretion glanu! in its 


if Creorge 
A blowes 


mouth. The bag may mos the fish's 
scerit ane flecked with sand, he om 
comoufiage. Also bent on safety, c 
vallowhia ad ja WILE (Lepper right) 
emerges: from its sandy burrow to regroup 
piles of comm rubble that fortify ite too 
Mystery rider ono night-feeding foroy,o 
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parasitic crustacean known as an isapod 
mounts the head of o blockbar soldierfish 
(lower right). 

While nature has equipped such 
creatures for selj-protection, 
Coymantans now fintish legal 

safeguards. They began with the 1978 
Marine Conservation Low, which 
prohibits divers from collecting living 
OTRONISTIS SUCH OS sponges, Precious 
black coral, and tropical fish, while 
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SUR SWIM FROM SHORE had 
} taken less than five minutes, but 
' now my wile, Wendy, and I were 

in 50 feet of water, surrounded by 
animals desperately enamored of our guide, 
big, burly, amiable Wayne Hasson—or, at 
least, of the stash of ballyhoos (small, sil- 
very, needle-nosed baitfish) he had secreted 
in his vest pocket. Swarms of ravenous ser- 
geants majorand schools of silvery southern 
sennets, frenetic yellowtail jacks, Nassau 
groupers. Enormous black groupers bra- 
zenly shoved me and allowed Wendy to hold 
them, one under each of her arms. 

We settled down beside the reef, and 
Wayne placated the milling throng with bits 
of ballyhoo. And then, from their lairs deep 
within the reef, like performers emerging 
languidly from their dressing rooms, came 
the stars of Wayne's circus: two of the big- 
gest green moray eels | have ever seen— 
Waldo, seven feet long, and his blushing 
bride Waldeen (anthropomorphism, I de- 
cided, is forgivable at times like this), who 
measured six feet, 

The eels nudged Wayne, cotled around 
my legs, nibbled tentatively at Wendy's fin- 
gertips, never biting, never threatening, 
never agepressive or afraid. Wayne opened 
his vest pocket and handed a ballyhoo to 
each of us, and the eels plucked them from 
our fingers with surgical delicacy. 

We fed the eels until they would accept no 
more. Then, with sinuous grace, they am- 
bled off to their cleaning station amud the 
coral, where infinitesimal silvery gobies 
cruised over their pulsing bodies and re- 
moved parasites from their skin. 

Back ashore that evening Wendy and I sat 
on the patio on Grand Cayman, watching 
the sun squash down into an orange oval, a 
picture-postcard Caribbean sunset. Behind 
us a band played calypso music, and men 
and women in striped slacks and pretty 
dresses cavorted across the floor. In the dis- 
tance a small plane wheeled against the 
western sky—the mosquito plane on its 
evening patrol to subdue the island's only 
pests. Overhead, a Bocing 727 flew toward 


the Grand Cayman airport, bringing tour- 
ists—or perhans some of the legion of wiz- 
ards attracted to this unlikely world-class 
financial center. 

“T wonder what Columbus would say," 
mused Wendy, gesturing vaguely at the 
hand, the dancers, and the planes. 

“He wouldn't believe a word of it,” I said. 
But then, we wouldn't have believed it 
either, when we first came to the Cayman 
Islands 15 years ago. 

Astwoof a mere 10,000 hardy tourists to 
visit these three mountaintop islands sand- 
wiched between Cuba and Jamaicain 1967, 
we Watched sunsets from the shelter of a 
screened porch. If we ventured out in the 
morning or the evening, we didn't swat 
mosquitoes; we wiped them off, for they 
attacked in squadrons so thick that they 
smothered cattle in the fields and caused 
poultry to pine away.and die. 

Then we rented one of a handful of tiny 
houses on Seven Mile Heach, a band of 
white sand that makes up the western side 
of the main island, Grand Cayman (map, 
pages 812-13). Waterfront land, useless for 
planting crops or grazing cattle, could then 
be had for $50 a running foot. 

For diversion we wandered through the 
dusty little capital village, George Town, or 
went scuba diving with & young man named 
Boh Soto, 


OW, thanks to a combination of 
| foresight, hard work, and com- 
mon sense, the congenital Cayman- 


ians have transformed their country 
from a backwater colony of Great Britain 
into a thriving tourist resort, diving mecca, 
banking center, and tax haven. 

Office buildings sprout like tropical 
weeds in George Town. Twelve-foot dish 
antennas, aimed to pluck TV signals from 
orbiting satellites, are as common im 
backyards as poinciana trees. The down- 
town Burger King franchise serves some 
25,000 customers a month, Seven Mile 
Beach is packed with hotels and condo- 
miniums, and what little beachfront land 


“Waldo's like a big dog— he's fun-loving and loves to be scratched,” says 


professional diver Anne Davis of this green moray eel, warmed to human 
companionship by daily feeding and handling at a reef near George Town. 
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remains mow costs $10,000 2 running tool 

Thethree islands—trand (avman, (ay 
man Rrac, and Litth Cayman—together 
contain only about a hundred square miles 
of land. anrt the total population (all But 10 
Percent Of WHO live on (zrand Cayman} 15 
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only 19.000). Vet the lands are home to +61) 


banks, 465 insurance companies, and mor 
than 17,700 other companies and corpora 
tions. As one of the world’s most desirable 
tax havens, the Cayman Islands process 
$50 million dollars every day—very little 
f which ever actually enters the colony 
Morethan 203,500 cruise-siip passengers 
visited the islands in 1984, and 146,500 
other visitors came for longer stays. Mani 


of them arrived on Cayman Airways, this 
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colony belne ne of the smatiest prelate cal 
units on the planct to own an international 
et airline. There is virtually full employ 
ment, Very litth poverty, no W ible s0cial 
unrest, and al nasi no. se ncimerni for inde- 
nencdence from Great Britain. 

And crime? There were no murders in 
1984. (Crimes afainst property—mosty 
MITelary and Une accounted for ne ariy 
half of all reported offenses. Manslaughter, 
attempbed mi! der Tae, Ano Pe vous bach t- 
ly harm totaled only 13 cases. 

Was there any theory as to why there is so 
little serious crime in the islands? Michael 


Rowling, Q.P.M. (Queen's Police Medal 
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he islands’ police ci mmissioner, beleves 
that the small-town atmosphere is the major 
deterrent: Detection and harsh penalties are 


a strong likelihood 
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In 1503 Christopher Columbus sailed 
past two of the islands. Christened Las-Tor- 
tugas for turtles spied on their shores, they 
were known as Las Caymanas—the Cay- 
mans, possibly after iguanas mistaken for 
crocodilians of that name—when perma- 
nent settlers arrived two centuries later. 

Despite Columbus's role in their past, 
many locals insist that it was Bob Soto who 
really discovered the islands, Thirty years 





azo Bob began, developed, nurtured—in- 
vented, in fact—the Cayman Islands’ 


scuba-cdiving industry and thus gave the is- 
lands a focus that would attract visitors 
from around the world. His was the first div- 
ing operation in the Caribbean, and under 
new ownership it remains the largest, most 
diversified, and arguably one of the best nat 
only in the Caribbean but in the world, 
Leathery and weathered, with hands that 
could drive spikes, Bob is courtly, soft- 
spoken, and devoid of braggacocio. Sitting 
ata table with Wendy and me and his wife, 
Suzy, Bob pointed into the dark distance. 
“When they were building some new condo- 
thiniums way over there,” he told us, “they 
came upon a big stone slab in the ground. 
Lying on the slab were some skeletons, One 
hac a cutlass atits side, one had a knife bur- 
ied in its ribs, one had a musket-ball hole in 
its forehead. I asked 'em what they found 
under the slab. Nothing, they said, ‘cause 
they hadn't picked it up to look. ‘Too much 
trouble. They just built the condos on top 


of it.” Bob grinned. “Suzy wants me to get a 


jackhammer and start to work on the floor of 
the condos.” 

Like many islanders, Bob served in the 
British military in World War 0 and then 
went to sea. Generations of Caymamans 
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have gone to sea for other nations, the only 
way they could earn a living, 

In the mid-1950s Bob returned home and 
started to dive, He converted a couple of old 
oxygen bottles, even a couple of fire extin- 
guishers, into scuba tanks. 

Quickly word about the wonders of the 
Cayman underwater spread throughout the 
small, close-knit scuba-diving fraternity: 
miles of virgin reefs, spectacular coral can- 
yvons, abundant wildlife unaccustomed to, 
and thus unafraid of, human beings, «and, 
rarest of all, sheer coral walls descending 
thousands of feet into an abyss within sever- 
al hundred yards of the shore. 

And no sharks, apparently, | mentioned 
to Bob that in the dozens of dives [had made 
all around the islands at all seasons of the 
year, [had néver seen a shark. 

"They used to be here,” he said, “thick as 
flies, when there was food for them. But 
there's been no conservation of fish or of 
conch or lobsters, no real effort. As the food 
supply dwindled ,sodid the sharks. 'm wor- 
ried that the government won't get up and 
do something Hillit's too late, 1 recommend- 
ed no more lobster fishing for five years, no 
more conch fishing for four years, But they 
put stupid limits on them instead—15 lob- 
sters per boat, 20 conch per boat, Well, one 
morning they'ré going to wake up and 
there'll be né lobsters, so conch, ne fish.” 

In recognition of this threat, the govern- 
ment is introducing new regulations to cre- 
ate marine parks, and the divingcommunity 
is lobbying hard for them—none harder 
than Ron Kipp, the genial, curly-haired, 
former JBM branch manager to whom Bob 
Soto sold his diving operation in. 1980, 

At the moment, Ron's six boats and staff 
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of 28 handle roughly 15,000 divers a year, 
about a third of the annual total who visit the 
Layman lsiands 

“T think that only three things can stop 
this place,” Ron said. “A really bad burr 
cane, if Fidel Castro closes the air corridor 
over Cuba 


increasing the airfare from 
Florida—or 


the unlikely event of a really 
stupid act of lerrorism 

“Tn tact,” he sriclerd cheerfully. “Sf 1 hal to 
predict, I'd guess that in cight or ten years 


the Cavman Islands will be recerving about 


halfa million visitors a year 


OME government officials believe, 
however, that Ron's rosy forecast 
fails LO Tae nic aC couni the islancls' 
scanty population 

We have 2,0 said Eric 

Bergstrom, the American-born Caymanian 

who serves as 


MV rooms here,” 


the islands’ dirrctor of tour- 
ism, “ane to accommodate more people we 
would need many, many more rooms. The 
accepted ratio is one service person for each 
new room. Right now we're three islands of 
19,000 people with full employment. We 
can't grow like that.” 
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| sugested that labor could be imported, 


but Erie shook his head, The prosperity of 


the (Cayman Islands ts a magnet now for the 

or, Unskilecd, and iliterate from famaica, 
and ileal immigrants are already burden 
burdening the school and 
mecical systems and bringing with them 
drugs that they sell to keep themselves in 
rood and lodging 

‘It’s the old question we deal with even 
day, Eric had said. “How much develop 
and what's it going to do 
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Increase in the number of visitors over the 
past few years. When do we stop? 

“There's a rule of thumb that I believe in: 
When your ratio of visitors to locals has risen 
above ¢cight to ont in a small island society, 
you're heading for trouble. There are several 
examples elsewhere in the Caribbean of 
social upheaval and violence when the ratio 
rose too high. A great influx of foreigners 
subverts the local culture. The locals 
undergo a genuine culture shock. In the 
mind of the man in the street, outside influ- 
ence is running his country and ruining his 
country. Wwe get up to the 200,000 level of 
overnight visitors, we'll see serious social 
problems." 

After talking to Eric, I calculated that at 
200,000 visitors, the ratio of foreigners to 
Caymanians would be aboye ten to one, 

And vet the Cayman population is hardly 
fertile soil for the seeds of revolution. Cay- 
manans aré (God-fearing (there are 60 
churches, one for every 322 people), hard- 
working, relatively affluent, conservative, 
and so racially intermixed that bigotry is as 
rare as snowfall. 





HINGS GOOD today, vah!" said a 

man who ought to know. Tollie 
McLaughlin, born in 1903, sat in the 
kitchen of his tidy white limestone 
house in the dy town of East End. Wendy 
and | bad driven out from West Bay, 
through the town of Hell, then south around 
Pul-and-be-Damned Point, past Bodden 
Town, Breaker Point, Frank Sound. Each 
community was a gathering of clean pastel 
houses, some with picket fences, some with 
satellite dish antennas. 

Tollie sat on an upturned crate and toyed 
with palm fibers with which he would repair 
his “wampers,” sandals fashioned from old 
truck tires and secured to his feet with 
thatch cord. 

His wife puttered around in the back- 
ground. “He be from Irish people,” she said 
of ‘Tollie, whose skin was so dark that he 
might have been of direct African ancestry. 
“T from Scotch people. But they were all 
pirates back then, and when they couldn't 
go home, they settled here.” 

In his fourscore years Tollic has done 
evervthing a Caymanian can do to carn a 
living. Until 39 years ago he went to sea. 
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“Then,” he said, “I took to burnin’ rock, 
limestone rock, to get the lime to wash 
[whitewash] the house. You get the grape- 
tree wood and build a hot fire—a fot fire— 
and melt the rock, and in the end there’s a 
white dust, and that's lime, and you use it to 
wash the house.” 

When lime went out, Tollie “took to ma- 
kin' thatch rope, fram the. thatch tree [the 
silver thatch palm, whose fibers are resis- 
tant to salt water]. But that died out too, so 
now I catch jacks.” 

“Things was plenty worse back then,” he 
said, not lamenting the passing of his several 
livelihoods, “and "32, she was-worst of-all,” 
In 1932 the last major hurricane struck the 
islands. Remembering, Tollie nodded. “All 
was sea, all. Waves crested on the road and 
broke on the house, hundreds of coconut 
palms goin’ down the roadl." 

Tollie shook his head and-smiled. “Yah. 
Times is good now. Good.” 


UT during the late 19505 the islands 
~ were on a slide into the marsh of 
idleness and neglect. [he tradition- 

al Cayman livelihoods—seafaring, 
making thatch rope, turtling—were in de- 
cline, Tourism was a leeble trickle, and Bob 
Soto had barely begun to plumb the depths 
of the sea_ 

"We took a look at our resources,” says 
Thomas Jefferson, financial secretary of the 
colony, “thinking, ‘How can we build Cay- 
man? What do we have?’ The conclusion 
was, we have no basic resources.” 

What theislands did have, however, were 
location, climate, political stability, and 
intelligent people—four ingredients that 
combined to make possible the creation of 
today’s international tax haven, | 

I asked Mr. Jefferson to define the ideal 
tax haven. “It is a country that has no tax 
legislation or tax treaties on its books,” 
he said, “but hes.all the services—legal, 
accounting, communication, transporta- 
tion—to handle international financial af- 
fairs.” And, he might have added, secrecy 
laws that ensure a depositor that all his 
transactions—wherever he or they may 
come from—will be private. 

The secrecy laws have been an irritant 
in relations between the Cavman Islands 
and the United States government, which 
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believes that the islands are asanctuary for a respected activity. It makes many a lav 

tax evasion and other shady dealings, “The  yerrich.” Hesmiled wryly. “itis yery impor- 
secrecy Laws provide Hn pportunity Lor tant to distinguish avoicance from evasion 
laundering money,” I was told by Jay Itisa very thin line.’ 

Dehmiow, then a Caribbean expert in Lhe Another Cayman government official 
State Department's Office of Re; 

nomic Policy. “MWlegitimate money, from ul the islancs’ secrecy 
legal enterprises.” 


The Cayman Islands now cooperate with Mr. Jim—his nicknameisan honorificanda 


6 
tecjonal F.co- whois exercised about U.S. efforts lo crack 





aws is {im Bodden, for 


mer heacl of tourism. aviation, anc. trace. 


(). 5S. investigations involving narcotics but way of distinguishing him from the other 
maintain secrecy in other cases Boddens in the government—1s a tough 
Revarding U. §. irritation, Mr. Jefferson white-haired ex-sceaman who has become 
nrotested that “in the U.S. the tax-haven one of the colony's leading real estate devel- 
jecue is grossly distorted. There is nothing opers. Mr, Jim said he keeps telling the 
devious about it. For example, if the U.S. tmericans, “Don't use us to try to catch a 
wants access to an individual's account man after he's gotten away with a crime 
here, allthey havetodois produce proofofa You catch him up there.’ 
crime that is an offense under the laws of the 
fraud? 
Fine. Prove it, and you have access. But if 
amanis justavoiding U.S. taxes, that’s nol 
a concern of ours. Afterall, tax avoidance 1s had to. provide a haven from those 





EFORE IT WAS POSSIBLE for 
them to become an internabonal 
tax haven, the Cayman Islands 
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them all, some would become resistant to 
the spray. At the moment, things are fine 
We maintain better than 96 percent 
But who knows? In 19% the mosquttoe: 


resistant to malathion 
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Gardening with broom strokes, Ada Henning daily tidtes the Grand Cayman 


home built by her family in West Bay in 1913. Her island roots date from te early 
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ie evived a shipwreck on these shores, Capt. Catlon 


ror Pounridicd 


about environmental effects of Lhbrom, an 
insecticide in current use, and Fred shook 
his head. “We use about half the amount rec- 
immended by Environmental 
Protection Agency,” he said, “anc we dont 


the U.S 
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ized spraving from the backs of pickup 
trucks. [had heard murmurs that some out 

islanders felt resentment toward the powers 
The residents of ( 


on Grand Cayman ay 
man Brac, for example, fewer than 
number, reportedh refer to themselves as 


the Republic of the Brac—and [| wondered 


jonny originally bound 


Ritch of Cayman 


whether mosuito control, or the lack of it, 
might be a factor 

Denise McDermatt, a former Miss Cay 
man Brac, met mé al the airport and offered 
to show me the ishand. She and her husband, 
Winston, ran diving operations for the tiree 
hotels on the island. As we drove along, 
Denise admitted that Brackers can indeed 
be tlercely independent 

“Sometimes We cdo feel like outcasts, 5 
said, “When Brackers wanted a hospital, 
they darn well ratsed all the money and built 
;emselyes, Here's anotherexample: (ver 
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there [in Grand Cayman|, they say the last 
bad hurricane 1932, right? Well, m 
1980 we got a bad one here.” 

At the small Cayman Brac Museum, Wil 
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“One of those big black groupers has a 
new spear hole in him, Almost every day | 
have run-ins with the spear fishermen. Lask 
them te move, try to explain that these fish 
are Lame, that people pay to come and feed 
them. They say to me, “You keep fecain 
‘em, we'll keep killin’ ‘em.’ What they dont 
understand ts that those fish arent just a 
meal, They're jobs. If we wipe them out, a 


whole industry will collapse.” 


T WAS on another dive on another day 
that I thought of a possible reason why 
the alarms of the conservationists fall 
on many deaf ears. | dove with Harry 
Ward, the dive operations Manager ol opan- 
ih Cove, one of the finest of the pure div- 
ing resorts in the colony. We went far from 
George Town, far from all human traffic, 
almost to Rum Point on the north side of 
Grand Cayman 
We cdescended in &0 feet of water clear as 
gin to coral canyons that looked like 2 pre 
historic city on the edge of the ao VSsa] wall 
In one canyon were scores—hundreds—al 
huge tarpon swimming lazily in loose for 
mation, their silver sides glinting in the 
dim sunlight from above, We swam easih 
among them, and the formation parted like 
a silver curtain and closed again behind us, 
To the tarpon we were neither predators 
tec 
members of ther environment—clumsy 


perhaps, noisy ceriainly—deserving of nel- 





nor prey, Human beings were acce 
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Bevond the tarpon, ona broadsand plain, 








hic stingrays took off and flew and landed 
and took off again, like fighter planes pra 
jacks followed us 
curiously, and the ubiquitous sergeants ma- 
i hovered around in hungry hope 

[ thewght then, surrounded by so man; 


wild creatures, how difficult it must be to 





hicing touch-aned- Pt) cirills, 


convince a populace that the specter of scar- 
city looms just around the corner, how hard 
to make credible a warning of extinction 
amicd such manifest plenty, How do you tell 
neanle who have known nothing but abun- 
dance from the sen that shortages can be- 
come a reahty 

Tollie¢ McLaughlin's words rang in m 
ears: “Yah, times is good now. Good 

And all I could do was hope that good 
times would remain 7] 
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VOU ‘If ai id Visa just ; is acbenrecs itteiround. ah 
town. For-Visa Cards and Travelers Cheques: 
carry the name most widely used-eround | cal i 
the world fir travel, shopping, entertaining” 
and cash - 

W ith Wisa YOu re WW elcom 12 at ne ariv fat 
million locations, in 156.ceuntties, on six “S 
continents. A. Aa yOu can get cash advances 
with Vis: a tri hl OWET 1ST OO 0 ban! iK officese 
worldwide. 

All of which |means t that tor personal 

or businesseuse, few ss ings 
rh 2 inthis world are as use ful 

Ae conve! lent, Vers satile ar id 


ALLYOU NEED? 





Nissan is truly a company in motion, 
one of the largest automakers in 
the world. You know Nissan by the 

Datsun cars and trucks they ve built. 

Nissan. A company constantly striving to be better, 

faster, first. A company whose technology goes 

way beyond transportation, In the United States, 

we call it "Major Motion.” Nissan has always been THE 


performance oriented. Te | 7 
Scaweer WHO HAVE MADE f 





creation and development 
of the awesome Z car. A 
sportscar that began a racing 
heritage second to none. 











Yet Nissan Is no stranger to economy. The economical and 
efficient Sentra quickly became America’s leading import. 

Nissan's also the company that redefined trucking by 
inventing the compact truck and perfecting the King Cab. 
But rather than rest on its laurels, Nissan is always moving. 
Always progressing. Constantly improving. Today Nissan 
technology is at work developing new, even more efficient 
power sources, pollution-free fuels, hybrid engines and 
electric cars. Now, for uniformity worldwide, Nissan has 
changed the name of all its cars and trucks. Known in the 
United States as Datsun, they will now bear the name of 
the parent company: Nissan. Nissan: a worldwide auto- 
motive company that takes motion to its final evolution. 
That's why everyone in America now has a choice between 
Just transportation. ..or 


ee nif #£ ‘eobal the thrill af “Major Motion.” 
, Loe | W@W =soThis message has been 


brought to you by Nissan 
YEAR ei Motor Corporation in U.S.A., authorized 
= as distributor for Nissan Ltd., Japan. 

















ONOR OR EMBARRASSMENT? 
There was some of both recently when | 
accepted an award from Kappa Delta Pi— 
an honor society for professionals In edu- 
cation—given by the chapter at Columbia 
University. The award recognized the Na- 
tional Geographic Society as “Educator of 
the Year," citing our role as “a vital force in 
the continuous education 
of mankind.” 

My pride in that award 
was dealt a blow a few 
weeks before the presen- 
tation. Results of a ques- 
tionnaire on geography 
given to 2,200 North 
Carolina college students 
were announced, 

The informal quiz 
compared dramatically 
with one sponsored na- 
Honwide by the New Fork 
Times in 1950, That year 
only 46 percent of the college students tested 
could name all the Great Lakes. Lastyear, in 
North Carolina, the result was 12 percent. 
This is not to pick on North Carolina. The 
state showed considerable courage in releas- 
ing the study, and, in any case, recent tests 
elsewhere tallied the same sort of results. 

Here are some other questions asked. In 
what country is the Amazon River mainly 
found? In 1950, 78 percent correctly named 
Brazil; in 1984, 27 percent did. In what 
country is the city of Manila located? 
In 1950, 84 percent knew it was the Phil- 
ippines; in 1984, 27 percent. In 1984, how 
many could name three countries in Africa 
between the Sahara and South Africa? Out 
of 30 countnhies—30!—what percentage of 
students. could name three? Eighty percent? 
Fifty percent? No, seven percent—and 
69 percent could nol name evER ONE. 

Overall, 95 percent of the students scored 
below a passing grade of 70, Three-fourths 
scored below 50 percent. No wonder that in 
his introduction to the results, Richard J. 








Geographic ignorance: 
time for a turnaround 


Kopec, chairman of geography at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
made such comments as “amazingly un- 
informed, . . geographic ignorance... de- 
pressing statistics.” And worst of alk “The 
dismal results met our expectations,” 

In fairness to the students, 71 percent said 
they hacdno geography. courses in elementary 
school, nor had 65 per- 
centin junior high, nor73 
percent in high school, 
Geography, once fre- 
quired in most schools, is 
now being covered—per- 
haps I should say bur- 
ied-—in social studies and 
history, assuming that it 
is being taught at all. 

How this coming gen- 
¢ration will make any 
sense Of a world increas- 
ingiv tied together by 
communications, trans- 
portation, trade, and international rela- 
tions, | cannot imagine. Nor can North 
Carolinian Walter B. Beeker, Jr., who 
wrote me on the subject (see MEMBERS Fo- 
RUM in this issue), 

When I accepted our Society's award as 
“Erlucator of the Year," T said it would be 
better given for “Non-educator,” consider- 
ing the low state of geography in our schools. 
I reaffirmed my personal commitment, as 
well as the Society's, to help improve the 
éducation of our citizenry in geography. 

Mine is not an idle promise. We are in- 
creasing our efforts in developing learning 
materials for schools, and we are exploring 
joint efforts with others in the private sector. 
You will hear more from me on the subjectol 
geographic education, and I would like to 
hear more from you. [am angry, [am em- 
barrassed:; lam determined 





FHESIDENT, NATIONAL GEOGRAPIIC SOCIETY 


_ | found a road fo college 
that’s making me feel exhilarated, 
exhausted and proud: — 


WATE 5 1 naedl Li i F + il 7 ad cites 1 Se el ee | Pits a a L 
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‘china hots, | [aay j Pig eek Fier | ‘ : 
SRS. Peay Dees Sa Do Ae ens alone (he way 


lump wings. my first biz challenge. | wasnt sure [ had if in me to actually pes out the door at 2.000 feet 
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yOu TO Ory Parachute. You learn toeset op sate drop: ane tarict I nones for everyndy cls 
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vol earn mone than $25,000 ter oolkeae And exnenences that'll bre : 
iteome See your Amy Recruiter or call toll free |-800-LISA-ARM' BE ALL YOu CAN BE. 








THE STRUGGLE FOR ENERGY INDEPENDENCE 


Could America win without nuclear electricity? 


fe've come a long way 

since the 197TOs, 
when foreign oil interests 
brought the American 
coonm@ny to its knees, 


Today, alternative energy 
sources play a bigger role in 
meeting LS, energy demand 

One of those alperruives— 
puch arpencraicd electricity — 
has grown 89S) over the past 
10 years and saved enough oil oo 
All 1.000 mammoth oil tankers. 


Unpredictable price of oil 


For 14 years America has 
watched the price of oll rise 
and fall like a-great black wave 

Today, Oi! prices are down 

But of] demand and ott 
imports were rising in [64 and 
are expected to rise again. The 
Gas Rescarch Institute estimates 
that in 1$ years, the LLS. will be 
importing more than seven mit- 
lion hares a cay. 

The next black wave, when- 
ever it Comes, May be greater 
and more damaging than 
the Tas 


Less oil, more nuclear 


Between [972 anal 1982, nuclear- 
electric plants ackded the equiva- 





lent of three million barrels of 
ol aday to the free world's 
eneTEy supply, 

aan he werk Lge to Cur Is 
energy impart bill by offavblinge 
i niclear-clectric capaciry (27 
new plants to be built over thee 
moxt 1 weurs) 


Nuckear energy inthe USA 
America’s 94 nuchear plants gen- 
crate economical power: they ve 
been saving consumers roughly 
$2 billion to $4 billion a year. 


NUCLEAR CUTS OIL IMPORTS 
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Nacieer cleciriciry fas beiped 114 
wttties cut thete cdl commana pthoet 
Tite hos fae sorte of the presarre 
afr foere od! clerncersed, 

fomroe Schence Conenre Pac 


Some of the new plants. how- 
ever, will penicrate mote cxpen- 
sive clectricity because thiev ccrst 
a lot more to build. Regulatory 
changes and delays along with 
high interest rates have swollen 
CONSITUCTION Costs, and are 
making it impossible for utilities 
to plan for the foture 

Critics have scined apan these 
high construction costs and 
concluded that nuckear enerpy is 
uneconomical They ane wrong. 
The 344 nuclear plants now 
operating in the US. and around 
the work! are proving them 
wring every cay, 

With plant standardization, 
nuclear plants can Comfinwe t0 
be budlt in this country, saicly 
and ecoromically. 

Ther must be built, because 
every new plant is more insur: 
ance against the next black wave. 

For a free informational 
booklet, write the 0.5, Commit- 
tee fot Energy Awareness, PO 
Box 1947 (14), Ridgely, MD 
21681. Please allow 4-6 weeks 
for delivery. 


Information about energy 
America can count On 
iS OOMMITTEH AU EXERLY AS AAEAESS 


An internat janally renowied floral artist 


Creates an original sculptured bell. 


“She 
Royalty © OSE 


BY JEANNE HOLGATE 





Life-size scul mhire of intricate heat ty 
in hand-nainied bone china 


afthe very attractive price of $60), 


Entirely hand-assembled. 
Hand-decorated with pure 24 karat gold. 
Please enter your reservation by 


July 31, 1985. 


Fresh and arresting, The Royalty Rose is; 
tImomph of two preat tracitons, cenbtitie 
ine beauty of floral sculprure ... ancl th 
itn grace of a bell in an enchanting 
new work in fine bone china to eniey ane 
Lea stite ilwaws 

[he creator of this deliwhiful seul peer 
| aLrne Folate, has bee en aretatrind | 
Ae ri il. fnicst Hlior il ATTAS Pntavrintlneaile 
admired, her work ts represented in the 
great floral.art collections of the world, 
Inclucing the British Museum, America's 
mMmows Hunt Collection, and the private 
collectan ol Hes Majests Aue rh Elizabeth 
the Wucen WMothes 

Mere, the aruse has AP tUreO & nose mn. the 
radiant blush of first blagm, With entrancing 
precminn, | 3 SCUIPMUPE Partraya every vein 
(Hf cach lead, every curve of each fat tol eve nt 
the tari hoves on the stem. The 
of a subtlety that rivals nature itself, And the 
CO posiion i superbly united by a bell of 
white hire chins hand-embelished with 


Pore at r Aur  @ 


COlOrs are 


In the adicion of the finest floral 
sculptures, The Kioyaity Kose mm depicterd fully 
life aie at h 1h Deo Pe ci bye ll vill big crate ct 
Limickey rhe SLpery toon ot Fr: mkiin Porcekan 
As an inccition of the care that ‘all Ke taken 
In ts creation, the SCL otuTe Will he aaserilbiled 
Dy hae, then exquisitely hand-pamted 

The Reyalty Rose « available wtih ht 
direct application, and aniy from Franklin 
Porcelain. Esch scuiptured bone china bell 
WH be mdinidually crafted ta order, and 
there § a limit of one pes person 

lo boighten your home with a work 
LI LSta Beeaciity 
heirloom for your {arly 
TO Dev Een fucrw But to be sore ol bo Warn 
ronir ell at the very fawoarahle CPTI 
Gate Price, iis important to mail th 
ACCOM pan Ving appiicaton by July $1, 1oe5, 


Lif 1 1 rE i ia ea - 
and tO acquire a future 


eel need ae Pd 





HEF SERY AT Tas PPL iG rims 


HE ROYALTY ROSE 


aa, ! i ee ee 
Please return postal by fuly 31, POSS 


I rir = ry mor 7 1 Lowe a 
Lint: Cite per person 
Frankie Force Litt 
t | M 7 
Franklin Center, Feonsvivaniw | a 
Py Te TH rk w= ia fie 4 F 14 I) =! 3 Cl ace i 
Abe ACO TE Ty Pee ran for fie ly Adee tw fears 
i al are ; 
Hailes BERS COTE. Sl Lig Lair «| Lae | iy tll i 4 rite Lier Fin 
in tine, fac-panniter) bane chines 
Teed een i mae at this tine. | will be billed in three 
monthly induliments of $20." cach, with the firs oavmeni 


due belore the work i aepit tt mee ; 
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Nir Mir! Miss 
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| | A) It doesn't take a lot of money to goa long way on 
HOLLAND a Holland America cruise. Consider all you get 
AN AT CTV) be For 7 or 14 days aboard the Noordam, the Nieuw 
ry MERIC A Amsterdam or the Rotterdam, you'll have magnificent 
, ™ accommodations and gourmet cuisine, Onboard activi- 
(ORL TSES Hes ranging from rennis and golf to; a Casino and a 


theatre. Phus Holl: ind America’s exclusive Ocean 


(* ARI BBEAN, Liner Service’, and the ex (pcr attention of Our 
experienced Dutch officers and world-renowned 
\ N ip NIC O Crow Cver mile of the Waly 
da And those miles lead to some of the most 1 eNOTIC 


ports of call in the world. Places like St. Thomas, Montego Bay and Grand Cayman in the 
Caribbean. Puerto Vallarta, Zihuatanejo/Ixtapa and Ac apulc ovale ng the Mexican Riviera 


Qur 7- and 14-day cruises include free air* from most major gateways. And 
| 


on Holland America ships, unlike any other luxury cruise, ne tipping is required 
So on your next trip, reme mber, you can have it all on. a Holland America 
cruise. For 38¢ a mile. it's the most haxurious vacation value on land or sea 
See your travel agent today 


oe not include Christmas cruises tothe Caonbhean Shins reeistry Met herlareds Antilles 








Members 


The Poppy 
[ amin tharge of the drug program in Orange 
Lounty, California, and really appreciated the 
article “The Poppy" in the February [985 issue 
lt wasexcellent 

William L. Edelman 


sate Ana, California 


The piece on opium was engrossing but left mi 
Wondering whether female narcotics arkliction is 
a problem—or indetd if it even exists—in t 
countnes that grow and export opium. The pho 
Losshow WOMEN prowing poppies and processing 
and selling opium, but nowhere do we see them 


using, abusing, or being treated for addiction 





The implied absence of formate users faises fasei- 


navn SOc gical Htonomic, and cultural 
qucsoons 


Karen Jescavage-Bernarcd 
seciicn, ew York 


Luthor Peier While (hat ofp and her 
on addiction appears to be largely confined to 


Miiesin popiy-producing COMME s, wilh sound 


re fen fi 


# rerepy PoP bea bd Hj heart padre firms 


tummies 
Twas deeply touched by the article in the Febru 
ary 1955 GrRHSRAPHIC, especially by the state 
ment that the scientists found the child “too 
haunting to be pre bese and examined like some 
comee in a medical lahoraton.” Even after 500 
years there is something sacred about life, kn 

early cut sitar 
Eunice Voortma 
Earalon, Caltormin 


Asa geologist | can appreciate the significance of 
Hansen, Melileaard, and orc vist'’s stuclhes 


Lu as a Native American | fined the use of a phe 
tograph of a mummified corpse of somebody: 
ancestral kin to ihustrate the cover of our maga 


Zine Lo be in the worst taste imaecinuhle 


Frank-Ti Neff 


Trinidad, California 

As the father of ex children itwo cied nm infancv) 

and the proud grandfather ofeleven others, I was 
repelled. at first glance, when lsaw the Februar 
cover. My repulsion disappeared quickly as I di 

voured the authors’ story. Their devotion to their 

work is nothing short of inspirnmtional, I thank 

them all for shoanne thetr discoveries-with me 
John F. Lepine 
Livonia, Mirhiean 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCETY 
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You and your family are the explorers 
here. Discover exciting, one-of-a-kind 
exhibits that talk, move, light up. See 
yOur Society's treasuras of discovery, 

records of scientific achievement, and 
recs of ages past. Watch educational 
Tims. Only six blocks trom the White 

House. Open daily. 


WATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
T7th & M Streets AW.. Weshingten, &. 6. 
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Mongolia hen. The eevee reports that. while B 
Thomas BR. Allen's fascinating article {Februas vet 
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Hi Ll hes TI la ture I 
| 6 “nis LI ao dwindling | 
i 9] Balloon Solo 
in oo im | | 
in five applicants to the monastery m accepted While reading of the transatlantic balloon Micht 


anireanciitg amajor challénge 
Ato. Pord dr CBSvy. , ; 
The challenge’? Its a (ruck warranty just as 


tough and long-lasting as the one you Il find on 

every passenger car Chrysler builds. Five long 
rs or 50,000 miles. Whichever comes first. 
no extra cost.* 

Nobody, you'd figure, would have the 
courage to put that kind of long term guarantee 
behind a vehicle that takes the beating a 
truck does. 





Vy bene unger (February 198 hough 
it | kK | Cpr ‘ vt | id | 
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Nobody except Dodge. For 1985. were 
backing every truck we build with our 5/50 
Warranty. Every two- and four-wheel drive 
pickup and Ramncharces. Every van, including 
our revolutionary Dodge Min! Ram Vans an 
Caravans. 3 

Were giving Americaenginéand _ 
Basia coverage that's more than twice as 
ong as Our Competition. And long-term outer 
body rust-through protection they cant even 
come close to. 


CiT f | eon rey 11 TORE! te | 
YY ick Piantunida, who par Liron 
ra a | f | I 
Lae Van Lamy 
Irving 
| fil WY jd Tl eR RE | if 
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_ All truck companies talk tough. But,at 
Dodge, we put our money where our mouth is. 
“LITE WarTsocy in powerirait anid cuter body ruil. Excludes 

[reports Fert & eases: deductible applies Ask for details 


AMERICAS BEST BACKED TRUCKS 
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DOVESON OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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“Whether you drive 
back and forth across 
the country or just back 
) and forth across town, 
Ford is making driving 
comfort a science.” 


Leu FAs 


Snir Daher 
Rackoge Eruyinerr orig 


oO America’s proicssional 
cirivers heeaboalah ith * 
fruck is their olhior and—io 
davs ala time—their home 
That's why Ford Moto 
Company erionomic ene 
neers design these « ahs 


ram the driver oul 





Get it together—Buckle up! 
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The seats in the Mercun 
Cougar AR-Y ore cesignecd 
Oe comiartable jormeare 
than just vour bottor 
Moveahl eel bolsters and 
adjustable thigh supports 
at Ip Keep Pit drive} na 
Stable position, even 
While the car is cornet 
me. Anothes examipl 
© Ford Quality 


oli con fee! 





Quality 
is Job 1. — 


Ford: Lincoln: Mercury: Merkur 
Ford Trucks: Ford Tractors 





Youre a success. You're on the move. But it takes more than success, alone, to take 
you where you want to go. ; | : 

You need a life insurance program that can be the innovative core of your per- 
sonal financial plan. A plan that can include mutual funds, trusts, annuities, and other 
tax-advantaged investments. Because it isn't enough for you to make money, you have 
to protect it and help it grow. | ——— 

And that’ where your Mass Mutual representative comes in. For more than 
130 years, we have provided life insurance essential to the security of successful 

ye0ple like you, all across the country. And, today, we can provide you with the per- 
sonally designed plan you need, personally managed by the top professionals in 
the business. | 


So whether youTe a success or on your way, call your nearest Mass Mutual representative. 





Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company and Subsidiaries, Springfield, MA ONT). 
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Declare your independence. Bust 
out. Take ot 

And ascapre to the tegh country in 
OFF AOAD's smell 4X4 of the year “It's 
got the highest running ground chear- 
ance-in its class So you can ride high 
over obstacles—not into them. Vvith 
solid steel skid plates under the trams- 
fer case and fuel 
tank, yOu ve got 

fad less things 

tT LO worry about 

a Kick up some 

just and leave the 

pack cougting with the most powertul 
engine ever built for a truck in its class 
Bar none, The Tih powerful horses wi its 
24 Inter encine, fed by Electronec Fuel 
Inpaction, give it the muscte to doit 

You ll not ony fon faster you ll un- 
shackie yourself trom most repair bills, 





THE 1985 TOYOTA 4X4 SRS. 
GET ABOVE THE CROW 


Wha: 


too. Ask around. loyota.ovmers re 
DOD ie IOWSD INCICEnoe Of Pe pers OP 
any small track —importad of domestic 





I sip i Tt - 

Examine thee way 1s fwilt aod you 
can see wry Double wall construction 
can fate the seuns of a i400-pound 
payload." Its suspension system with 
soled front-and-nrear axles has been 
ofoven of-road for rekabiliy and dur 
bility, Protected like a tank, this lasty 
4x4 boasts wide P2e5/7SR15 tires 
and pounds along because it can take 
a pounding 

To free you from wart in the cab, 
theres full, mon Carpeting, ard an 








ANM/FMI/MPX sound system. The 
Ktracab includes extra space behind 
the seats and the SAS has 
automalic locking Ton 
hubs—so you can 
change trom — - 
AWW to 
aVWO on 
CTT art 
from the 
comtiort of the cab 

Doan) be a slave fo an ordinary 
Truck. 1s ons your getaway 
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Als] Opportunity Calling can turn a dollar of calls into a dollar 






of savings on everything from toys fo travel. 


“ATED Opportunity Calling” gives you another reason to fee! 
food about calling frends and relatives far away 
Because “AT&T Opportunity Calling” is a way to earn 
discounts on-all sorts of things—just by calling with ATT Long 
Distance, 
Any month vou spend $15 or more on AT&T Long Distance, you'll 
eam a dollar of credit for every dollar you spend. Even calls made on 
the ATAT Card apply And you can earn up to $300 credit per month. 
Your credits are good for discounts on anything featured in the 
“AT&T Opportunity Calling” catalog. From cameras to carpets. From 
clothes to a computer 
Just shop around for your best price. Your credits will save you even 
more—wherever you find it, 

see your “AT&T Opportunity Calling” catalog for more details. Orif VOU 

haven't received your catalog, call 1 800 992-0997. 
So the next time wou talk tio FOUF SISter, Your co here roommate, or Mom 
and Dad, promise them a postcard. Because you could be earning credits 
Lowatds Your next vacation. 

With “AT&T Opportunity Calling:” the rewards of calling long distance don't 

stop when you hang up the phone. Reach out and touch someone: 


i 


27955 Ca) Conmanncaticti tS: = The right choice. 
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On Assignment 




































*C Is AD (ora aT be Bike 2: 
That is what Koko—a 240- 


mound gorilla versed in American 
ion Languace——coicned when Dr 
Francine: “Penny” Patterson (be- 


a, 





[owl showet her Pictures 
of kittens drawn bv California 
echoolchildren. They were pre- 

pars Of Roko's new kitten, a red 
mackereliabhby Manx donated by 
breeder John Markley to replace 
Roko's first pet, tailless All Ball, 
killed by acar at (Christmastime 

An unlikely couple, Koko and All 
Ball had stolen hearts by the mil 
lions when they were Introduced in 
jur January 1985 issue. When All 
Rall : death was widely reported in 
the news media, millions shared 
Ad ins li=s 

But Roko twirled with hanpiness 
n late March when the new kitten 
arrived at the Gorilla Foundation in 
Woodside, California. Her stulted- 
cat toy still underfoot, Koko enter 
tained the kitten with a doll's bottle 
(righu Tickled by his tiny claws, 
che seemed greatly amused a5: fe 
crawled on her stomach (bottom 
right}. She often signs “baby” while 
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Photographed by Richard Malenky Pyomy Chompenree: Genws: fan Speciar: peaniw 
Adultame: fanh Sito Adel) weigh: Male, 15, felis The = Habitat) Gene Areal 7 
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Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 


First discovered in 1929, the pygmy chimpanzee observations contnbutes to a better understanding 
is the smallest of the great apes and also the least —of this unique ape of the rain forest, 
Feweaes i lel err pel | eee ee | a be a. eer 
cosa chiparbe Giietences tsappeurenct ent) 4,48 nuertunding i vest Gi single mi 
behavior are evident between the eeecies. These id pada facton —_e the pygmy chimpanzee 
ee ae : = and all of wildhte 
differences have evoked great interest tn the evolu 
honary biology of these animals. Many scientists 
believe the pygmy chimpanzee 15 an untapped res- 
envied of Information about evolution. But like all 
of the great apes, the pygmy chimpanzee is threat- 


= a. 


ened with extinction in its native forest hahitat. 








The pygmy chimpanzee could never be broucht 
beck should it vanish completely, And while photog. 
raphy can record it for posterity, more importantly 
photography can help save tt and the rest of wildlife 











FD 1S0-800e0n 15.81 
Photography plays an important role in field 
stuches by recording aspects of the pyemy chimmnan 


zee s behavior such as feeding, social interactian all OT 


and locomotion. Knowledge acquired through these Images for all time 
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The right place at the right price 
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Think Think 

| Think Think 
2 Ee phrmaue “pers —eo Think Think 
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| NOW RENT A NEW LUXURY 
_ MOTORHOME wae SAVE 
O coupon* 


Enjoy the vacation of your dreams alan 
unbelievably bow rable 















Rent a Class A motortorne (hal sleeps six. 
Lamy equipped with slerto, microwave arp 

full bath 

Ge round-trip or one-way. And you're bachoed by i 
free 24-hour road service from over [250 service 
centers in the U.S. and Canada 








FLEETWOOD Reserve yours now at your U-Haul Center. 


Find us in the white e pages : 
“th tea VL APPLE Lit iia tu! | FT. ite ral || lew Mii clPper ilies “wT is c A Thal ithe fS mp ipily i 


More oraraitn 
at your UHAU L Center 








old varias in the peat of the 
New Forest in Hampshire. 
Here, amid giant yews and m-blooded mammal’ air ght by th : 1 : i 
cakes, rales aretaar iad most baffling behavior, Does Montgolfier brothers here in srg and on to the reatm strict quotas and rules, 

! 1] re ; us irom nini ATrica s mast priced specie: 
| countries go to Paris for the cintey Pabove: See also the thus retain the habitat so vital 


Fordon Bennett Race . 7 103 nalo ‘ it 
last for U. 5. record-breaker the plants of this misty work Zambexi Valley, jain elephant 
Maxie Anderson, who would In order to survive hordes of hunters willing to spend. 

ow kirt ack oO crash and die in a West hungry residents . £50,000 each in expenses and 
sprout in nooks and corners. mysterious intelligence? German forest. trophy fees, 
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Five important 





before you buy a home appliance. 


At Whirlpool, we know that 
buying a new appliance is a 
major decision. And that 
there is more to it than just 
the selection of color, size 
and features. So to us, what 
we can do in ofber wens to 
make vour world a little 
CASICT 1S JUST as important as 
What our appliances can do. 


ase i romise 
of quality. 

With each Whirlpool” 
appliance, you get our 
promise of good, honest 
quality. It's a promise we're 
proud of, and one we 
Stand behind by offering a 
variety Of helpful programs 
like these: 


Whirlpool toll-free, 
24-hour Cool-Line 
service. 

It's important for you 
to have some- 
one to talk to 
whenever ' 
you have 4 
questions , 
about any 
Of our 
appliances. 
Our Cool-Line® service" 
an Casv way to get informe: 






tion about appliance 
installation, proper Opera- 
tion, or even hints on 

saving cnergy. Plus, it's a 
great way to get help should 
you ever have a problem 
with a Whirlpool appliance 


Whirlpool Do-It-Yourself 

Repair Manuals. 

We now offer manuals 
that cain make do-it-yourse|f 
work easier. You can obtain 
them through Whirlpool 
dealers, parts distributors 
or Tech-Care®* service com- 
panics. We have them for 
Our automatic washers, dry- 
ers, dishwashers and trash 
compactors. And soon to 
come, manuals for our 
hinges and refrigerators, 


Whirlpool 


Tech-Care service. 
If you nced service on 

iny of our appliances, our 
independently owned 
Tech-Care service fran- 
chises make sure you get il 
They have the right equip- 
ment, and highly trained 
personnel ready to answer 
your call. Just look in the 
Yellow Pages. 





Whirlpo 
Instant Rostiing nik 


Our WISP® parts ser- 
vice is designed to reduce 
your waiting time fora 
specialorder part. It's 
processed within 24 hours, 
then given special handling 
and shipping at ovr 
CRPCTISE. 

$0 before vou buy your 
next home appliance, think 
about these five important 
things that you can count 
on fatter, Like our 
appliances, they're designed 
to make your world a little 
Cashier 
“(all BOM 254-1401, 


ln Abs and Maowail, BON-254-1121 
[ey Michigan, AMG 43-7949 





Wiking vic world a littic caer 





AY than Cree fan 


money Management to this 
prominent politician, there is 
lesson all of us can learn from 
his misfortune: if you want to 
avoid paving your bills, let an 
Apple" Il Personal Computer pay 
them for vou. 

And now, Id like to turn 
the page over to those nice peo- 
ple at Apple, who will explain, 
in their own exeruciating detail, 
ust what Im talking about 


The Apple II and the 
Home Budget. 




















hi Creu, ei evi ~ With programs like The Home 
The other day, a prominent Accourtant™and Dollars & Sense the 
politician in the executive branch of our — Apple Il sey it easy to set up household 
eovernment phoned me up. HOOKS. | Firs StIONS 
Alan h e said to me, the budget bout ii much money vou bring in 
is a Mess each month, and how much you pay to 
‘No joke, | said credit card companies, mortgage holders, 
Not that budget, the prominent and any other surly characters. Then, it 
politician continued. "My budget. My will ask vou about some of vour bills whose 
check erdrawn. Theyre quem prices may vary: phone, utilities, 
















threaten ing to disconnect my 
phones. | even got into a shout- 
ne match with my wile when | 
aa (0) de i the Servants. 
Civil? 


and the like. Then, it will ask vou 
) for the numbers of Vour Various 
checking and savings accounts 
After that, an Apple Il can 
automatically write checks for 
‘Not very. all your fixed expenses 
At this poi il, we were aes Gee each month and tell 
discon cpetel And ilth hough ————— | so wou what other bills 
was TOO lite to teach wr hap get Barry Mh tery TR a Vou can expect It Can 

















even) help vou plan to buy a new car Ora 
home. Or an early retirement 





How to avoid vour banker. 


After the Apple [I writes vour checks, it lournal Barrons and Dow Jones News 
can call your bank with the help of your — Retrieval? And get up to the minute eh ice 
telephone and an Apple modem. You can quotes On over six thousand stocks, op 
ind ut all vour balances, enter CENOSIS, Lions, and other S@CLIFILICS 





see what checks have cleared, transter An Apple II lets vou buy and sell 
= | money from one securities right in vour hore or office, at 
account to another, the moment vou want to make the trade. 
and even pav off — It automaticall updates vour portiolio and 


some of your fives vou detailed holding reports. It even 
¥ credit cards and pry luces charts and graphs, SO VOL Cain see 
other bills elec- how vou and vour investments are doing 








‘canically— wi Hy. . . aT 
dyer vo a — aan. A little tax relief, 

Spr Check: With programs like Forecast™and Tax 

So you can have all your banking — Preparer!” an Apple Il can calculate your 

one faster than a teller can sav," Next taxes lor vou, store vour records, and 
window, please plan for the coming vear. Youll be alerted 
v4. bs Te alvereanam, 00 dills vouve paid that may be tax 
he Appi II and making Money. eductible. lt ll even print out completed 


in Apple Il can de wondrous things for tax forms that the LR.S will accept. 




















VOU Personal = InNCeS, Several diferent And it can do about 10,000 other 
programs let vou become your own things totally unrelated to taxes or this 


So theres no telling 
é [i can 





lL 
how far an App 
take VOU 
“Well, | think that 
oe it. And what 


if. fer 1S, VOU still 


socbroke ain, by using an App le ha ive some monev eft o over? 


modem, voull wain ari access to linan- Congratulations, Youre doing e 
cial news sources like 7he Weal! Street 4 lot better than the SOVETTIMETI, 

















puna y rpgaivrnyl rae tn ! a ra itvarsend eo anvar va cial BUND) 5389 SGM. 
(ROO) 268-7708 ow (BOD) 268-7637, 


